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LIFE ON AN 
ICE FLOE 


By IVAN PAPANIN. 


HE diary of the leader of the fa- 

mous Soviet North Pole expedition, 
consisting of himself, astronomer Fed- 
orov, marine biologist Shirshov, radio op- 
erator Krenkel, and the dog Jolly. 


Deposited by airplanes on an ice floe 1214 
miles from the North Pole on May 21, 
1937, the scientists were picked up 274 
days later, 1324 miles from the North 
Pole. Their ice floe by that time was 
only a remnant of the original one, having 
begun to split up a few days before, due 
to rapidly converging currents and severe 
Polar storms. 


Though deeply stirring as a spectacular 
and dramatic adventure, the real impor- 
tance of the undertaking lies in its scien- 
tific revelations. 


Cloth, 300 pp. 32 illustrations. 





Original price $2.50 
Our Special Price $1.00 postpaid. 








LAND OF THE 
SOVIETS 


A Handbook of the USSR 
By NICHOLAS MIKHAILOV. 


HE author, who is one of the fore- 

most Soviet geographers, tells in full 
detail about the country’s topography, its 
climate, its natural resources, its econom- 
ic development, and its people. He com- 
pares the resources of the USSR and the 
rest of the world in such valuable assets 
as coal, iron, oil, gold, manganese, mer- 
cury, zinc, copper, furs, fish, lumber, 
peat, wheat and cotton. 


Particularly in view of present world 
events this book is an invaluable source 
of information. It contains, among other 
things, the details of the Third Five-Year 
Plan (1938-1942). Entertainingly writ- 
ten, illustrated with photographs as well 
as maps, the book is indispensable for all 
who wish to be well informed on inter- 
national affairs. Cloth—350 pp. 





Original Price, $2.50 
Our Special Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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We Would 
Like Your 


Opinion 

Last issue we printed a letter 
from a subscriber, Mr. Theodore 
Mahaffey, pledging a regular month- 
ly contribution and proposing sim- 
ilar voluntary assessments by other 
readers. 

This letter brought us many com- 
ments in the mail uniformly ap- 
proving the idea. Among them was 
a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Mahaf- 
fey, by another of our subscribers, 
Mr. La Taste, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Your communication, to SRT, 
of November, offers a suggestion 
which I have been thinking of for 
several months. Why not write 
SRT and ask that the matter be 
presented to subscribers in the 
magazine itself? I would like to 
make a monthly contribution to a 
fund of such character, if SRT 
thinks well of it.” 

This is Mr. La Taste’s proposal. 
We should like to hear from more 
of our readers, on this subject. 

In the meanwhile, whether our 
readers set up such a fund, for regu- 
lar contributions, or prefer to make 
their contributions from time to 
time, we must appeal again for im- 
mediate financial assistance. You 
have told us, in hundreds of recent 
letters, that in these critical days, 
more than ever before, SRT is indis- 
pensable to you, that it must go on. 
With your help it will go on. But 
your help is urgently needed now. 
Send whatever you can spare, dimes 
or dollars, today to Soviet Russia 
Today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. City 


I enclose my contribution of $..... 
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Who Saved Fascism? 


NUMBER of distinguished Frenchmen are now in 

this country as refugees. In speeches, articles and 
books, in which they have analyzed the causes of the fall 
of their country, one after another has noted as a major 
cause, the failure to enter and maintain close, collaborative 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

The latest to do so is M. Jules Romains, who has just 
finished a series of seven articles in The Saturday Evening 
Post. M. Romains, an author of international reputation, 
served on frequent secret missions for the French govern- 
ment and had connections with important figures through- 
out Europe. His comments therefore have special authority. 

M. Romains has no love for the Soviet Union, his own 
attitude being a clue to the disastrous prejudices of all 
sections of the French ruling class. He avoids any ac- 
knowledgment of the initiative for peace taken by the So- 
viet Union at all international gatherings to which it had 
access, its long effort to organize collective security. Never- 
theless, in analyzing the tragic events of the last few 
years, M. Romains is compelled to give as one of the ma- 
jor causes of the French debacle, the deep reactionary 
hatred and fear of the Soviet Union and its influence. 

For reasons of his own M. Romains absolves the Tories 
of France from this responsibility, concentrating his attack 
on one man, Laval, as if Laval acted alone and not as a 
representative of the ruling class; and on the British 
ruling class. Declaring, in his final article, “Who Saved 
Fascism ?”, that in the Ethiopian crisis the fascist regimes 
were tottering and on the point, of surrender, M. Romains 
says that Laval for France and the British Tories for Eng- 
land, were the ones who saved Fascism. ‘The motive was 
“fear of Bolshevism.” 

M. Romains writes: 

“But it would be unfair to let all the responsibility weigh 


on M. Laval. The English carry their share; first, in a 
general and inveterate fashion, through the lack of decision 


they’ve always shown, their perverse leaning toward spuri- | 


ous solutions which absolve them from acting or taking 
sudden risks. More precisely, England was handicapped 
by her fear of Bolshevism, and in England, specifically, 
three elements, closely linked to one another—the venerable 
conservatives in Parliament, the aristocracy, the City. When 
only one last fillip was needed to overthrow Mussolini, all 
these people said to themselves, with a spasm of fear: 
‘But then what’s going to happen? What will replace 
Fascism in Italy? Bolshevism almost certainly, or anarchy 
tending toward Bolshevism, which Russia will immediately 
exploit. And as Mussolini’s fall will almost immediately 
provoke Hitler’s, the same appalling regime will rise in 
Germany. And as we already hear things aren’t going so 
well in Spain, where the government is letting the Reds get 
out of hand, it may be the end of everything, and we'd be 
the ones, we good conservatives, good aristocrats, good 
English capitalists, to let all hell loose.’ And they shrank 
back in terror. They didn’t picture in the least the siege 
of England by the Nazis or the bombing of London. Ven- 
erable conservatives lack imagination.” 


such matters as a definition of ‘indirect aggression. 
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Epitaphs on the Architect of Munich 


NOTHER flood of testimony to the disastrous effect 
upon Europe and the world, of the hatred and fear 
felt for the Soviet Union by the reactionary elements in 
power in Western Europe, came with the comments in 
the press and over the radio, upon the death of Neville 
Chamberlain, who concentrated and symbolized in his own 
Tory career, the anti-Soviet front. 
, PM. wrote: “How many had told him. . . that it was 
.dangerous . . . to scorn the chance of an Anglo-Soviet 
agreement ?” 
Even the arch conservative New York Sun wrote: 


“He distrusted the Soviet Union but, unlike his prede- 
cessor, Stanley Baldwin, he did not seem to fear the 


.—“¥ Russians; actually, he derided them. 


* “T heard him say at Lady Astor’s luncheon table, that 
he thought the Red Army would be no good for a long 
time because all its higher officers had been shot. . . . 

“It is true that when he scuttled appeasement a year 
later Mr. Chamberlain did see the wisdom of having Russia 
on his side. But he bungled the attempt to reach a military 
alliance with Russia, alienated the Kremlin even more 
completely than before . . . and confirmed in the Russian 
' mind the belief that he was trying to push the Soviet 
Ye Union into a lonely war with Germany by quibbling over 
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Toward Better American Soviet 
Understanding 


In his report to the Seventh Session of the Supreme 
Soviet, Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs Molotov, 
among other things, gave a penetrating analysis of the 
collapse of France. He attributed ‘it, in part, to “the fact 
that, unlike Germany, the leading circles of France treated 


“too lightly the role and weight of the Soviet Union in 


European affairs.” England, co-sufferer by that error, has 
since sought to set things right. It has not yet overcome 
«the inertia and resistance of its ruling class, but the recent 
British proposals to the USSR, offering recognition of the 
new status of the Baltic States as Soviet Republics, a place 
at the future peace conferences, and other accommodations, 
are a sign that the rulers of England are aware of past 
mistakes. If any country can benefit from the lessons of 
history and the mistakes of others, our country certainly 
can benefit from this European example, written so large 
upon the scroll of recent history. Everything in the current 
situation, the peoples’ desire for peace manifested in a 
hundred ways, and the Far Eastern situation, all call for 
a better understanding with the Soviet Union as a corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. Growing numbers of Amer- 
icans realize this. At a large meeting held by the American 
Committee For Friendship With the Soviet Union, in 
New York, co-sponsored, endorsed and participated in 
by a number of famous educators, writers and men of 
aftairs including Congressman A. J. Sabath, Theodore 
Dreiser, Dr. Harry F. Ward, Father Joseph F. Fletcher, 
Corliss Lamont, Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, Rockwell 
Kent, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Professor Robert S. Lynd, 


| George Marshall, Clifford T. McAvoy, Deputy Commis- 


‘ sioner of Welfare, Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, Max- 


well S. Stewart, and by cable from England, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, the following resolution was adopted: 


“In the certain knowledge that the American people, as 
proclaimed by all its political parties during the recent 


presidential elections, desire peace for themselves and for ~ 


humanity; 
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“And in the certain knowledge that the Soviet Union 
also desires peace for itself and for humanity and has 
unswervingly directed its international relations to that end: 

“We, 4000 people, gathered in public assemblage in the 
City of New York, and speaking for many thousands of 
like-minded fellow citizens throughout our country, call 
for closer mutual understanding between the two countries 
confident that this will best serve the interests of their 
peace-loving peoples. 

“Further, for the fuller achievement of such understand- 
ing, we call upon the American press, radio and all other 
agencies of information and public opinion to strive for 
accurate and responsible dissemination of the facts about the 
Soviet Union, since knowledge of the truth is essential to 
understanding. 

“Since this meeting is held while the Soviet Union is 
still celebrating the 23rd anniversary of its foundation we 
take advantage of this occasion to send anniversary greet- 
ings to this great and friendly nation, including the new 
peoples who have recently become part of the USSR. 
Beginning its existence in a struggle for peace during the 
first world war, the Soviet Union has been ever since, in 
its own immediate international relations and in its leader- 
ship for disarmament and for collective international action 
on behalf of peace, an example of tireless and consistent 
striving for friendship among peoples. We felicitate the 
Soviet Union on its great economic and cultural advances 
maintained in spite of great difficulties and continued in a 
period of international crisis and war, when civilization 
has turned back in many countries. 

“Returning again to the relations between the two coun- 
tries and to the necessity and advantages of mutual under- 
standing between them, we point out that nowhere in the 
world do the interests of the United States and the USSR 
conflict, and that in the Far East and especially in relation 
to China, there is an opportunity for fruitful cooperation 
today. Increased understanding, greater friendship, ex- 
panding trade between the USSR and the United States 
would mean the creation of a powerful bloc of peoples for 
peace, for a more rapid recovery from the ravages of war, 
for a better world order.” 


On the International Scene 


It was not April, so there was no seasonal justification 
for it, but our press and our news commentators in general, 
made elegant fools of themselves in their treatment of the 
Molotov visit to Berlin. No “dope story” was too fantastic 
to hang upon this event. The most trivial detail in the 
formalities of the reception was encrusted with innuendos, 
that are as laughable now as they were vicious then. A 
two-line telegram from Molotov of official thanks for cour- 
tesies extended to him during his visit was blown up into 
the most gaseous dope story in recent newspaper history. 

Every day’s news, since the visit, has contradicted the 
artists of misinterpretation. Out of these events we ar- 
rive again at the fundamentals of Soviet international 
policy, the desire for good relations with all countries. 
Normal diplomatic courtesies, and the maintenance of good 
relations between the USSR and Germany is to the best 
interests of the USSR. Nothing in these relations, how- 
ever, is inimical to other countries. The USSR is striving 
to extend its friendly relations with all countries, and does 
not interfere in the relations of other states. In that con- 
nection the official Tass denial of the USSR having had any 
part in Hungary’s joining the Axis, is significant. 

There are many manifestations of the growing role and 
weight of the USSR in international affairs. The press has 
recently carried official and unofficial statements from many 
countries, including China, Bulgaria, and Turkey, express- 
ing satisfaction in their friendly relations with the USSR. 
Premier Ismet Inonu of Turkey declared: | 
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“Our relations of confidence with the Soviet Union, which 
have a past of nearly twenty years, after experiencing dif- 
ficulties which cannot be attributed to either of us, have 
returned to normal friendship. 

“It is with satisfaction that I note this.” 


The Soviet Union insists upon complete freedom of ac- 
tion, within her relations with other countries, in order to 
maintain her neutrality, and to continue her work for peace. 
This, unpalatable as it is, to those to whom peace and 
independence of action and the growing power of the USSR 
are equally unwelcome, remains the cornerstone of Soviet 
policy. 


Soviet Strength 

O those die-hards who are still annihilating the Red 
Bao in Finland the comments of Major Kakkonen of 
the Finnish General Staff, published in the influential 
Swedish military journal, Pa Vakt, must sound like treach- 
ery. Beginning with the statement that “Soviet military 
equipment was highly developed”, Major Kakkonen de- 
scribes the equipment and we can almost see his military 
mouth watering. What he mentions testifies not only to the 
high standard of the equipment but to inventiveness and Te- 
sourcefulness which enabled the Red Army men to antici- 
pate and cope with new conditions and emergencies. At 
about the same time appeared the announcement that the 
Red Navy now has the world’s largest submarine fleet, and 
that its vessels are all of modérn type. All this must go 
hard with those deep thinkers who explain everything, in- 
cluding the weather, by the weakness of the USSR. To 
these gentlemen, the idea of any kind of power, especially 
military power being used in the service of peace is un- 
thinkable. Yet we see daily how this growing might is put 
to the services of limiting the area of conflict. Keeping 
one-sixth of the world free from war is in itself an achieve- 
ment. But this holds out promise for the preservation and 
extension of peace in other areas. 

This strength is to be seen not only on the military side. 
The continued growth of industry and the excellent Soviet 
harvests despite late spring and early autumn frosts which 
reduced West European crops to 30 per cent below last 
year’s, testify as strikingly to the growth of Soviet strength. 
Still another indication, in more direct human terms, are 
the movements for higher productivity sweeping both 
through city and countryside. In the towns the Stakhano- 
vite movement has taken advanced forms, multi-operation 
of machinery, organization of belt lines served by auto- 
matic machinery, and so on. In the fields the kolhoz farmers 
are striving to become “sto-pudoviks”, which can be trans- 
lated hundred-pood-farmers, and means a production of a 
hundred poods per hectare. A pood equals 36 pounds, and 
a hectare equals about two and a half acres. In terms of 
bushels and acres this means, in the case of wheat, for 
example, a yield of about twenty bushels per acre, a high 
yield indeed. Scores of thousands of Kolhozniks have 
become sto-pudoviks. In the Salsk region for example, 
over an area of 450,000 acres, the average was 115 poods, 
or about 23 bushels per acre. The farm papers were full 
of similar cases and of astonishing yields. For example, 
an agricultural scientist, named Karpov, raised on a dem- 
onstration plot on ordinary soil and under ordinary con- 
ditions 502 poods per hectare or 100 bushels per acre. 

This sort of strength, which grows with peace, is the 
reason why Soviet military strength is used to secure peace, 


and why Soviet foreign policy works so unswervingly for 


peace. 
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Anna Louise Strong with Vintslov, Minister of Education (left) 
and Kosakas, Chief of the Lithuanian Telegraphic Agency 


THE ONLY AMERICAN JOURNALIST 
in Lithuania during the thrilling 
weeks when that little country trans- 
formed itself from a capitalist into a 
Socialist state, was Anna _ Louise 
Strong. What she saw, and reports, is 
something new in history, a peaceful 
transition to Socialism. 


The process began when the USSR, 
exasperated by provocations of the 
bourgeois Lithuanian government, by 
its failure to carry out treaty agree- 
ments and by secret diplomatic in- 
trigues aimed against the Soviet 
Union, demanded that a friendlier new 
government be formed and that per- 
mission be granted for the quartering 
of Soviet troops to guarantee fulfill- 
ment of treaty obligations. 


The repressive Smetona government, 
a dictatorship veiled in Republican 
forms, went out of power. As 
Smetona, the president, stepped down, 
the premier became president; he ap- 
pointed Justas Paletskis, a noted pro- 
gressive journalist, Premier, and then 
resigned the presidency to Paletskis 
who formed his own cabinet. The new 
ministry, to which later a few Com- 
munists were added, included well 





Lithuanian Workers Take Command 





Delegates of the Lithuanian Peoples’ Diet at the 7th Session 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


known intellectuals, some of them 
liberals who had been in the pre- 
Smetona government; and one, the 
best known Lithuanian writer, whose 
works have been translated into 
foreign languages. 


Thus every stage in the transforma- 
tion was orderly but the power behind 
the changes were the masses of the 
Lithuanian people, unchained by the 
fall of the fourteen year Smetona 
dictatorship and expressing their will 
by their overwhelming vote for candi- 
dates pledged to Sovietization; and be- 
cause of their initiative, their solid 
support and continuous participation 
these revolutionary changes occurred 
without a shudder of violence or a drop 


of blood. 
The first decree of the Paletskis 


government proclaimed amnesty to 
political prisoners. More than 1,000 
working class leaders were thus freed 
to take a leading part in the events 
that followed. The working people 
of Lithuania immediately held vast 
demonstrations to voice its demands. 
The government, in its reply to the 
people, promised fulfillment of these 
demands, asking only that the demon- 


strators refrain from action, in the 
meanwhile, that might lead to dis- 
order. ‘Thus the nationalization of 
the land and of the banks and indus- 
try, and other actions demanded by the 
people, were carried out in complete 
order; as was every stage in this 
epoch-making, peaceful transition to 
Socialism. 

A member of the American Lega- 
tion said to Miss Strong: 

“Tt wouldn’t have been so bad if 
the Red Army had merely seized the 
country and established a protector- 
ate. But they’ve started something 
going among the lower classes that 
is undermining the whole social 
structure.” 

What had been started was the 
spontaneous turn to Socialism by the 
Lithuanian people as soon as that had 
become possible. It is fortunate that 
so brilliant a journalist as Miss Strong 
was there to see with her own eyes 
and to report how this Baltic people, 
themselves, swiftly and confidently 
built their own socialist state. 

The article below is a section from 
her account which is being issued as a 
pamphlet, under the title “Lithuania’s 
New Way.” 





LMOST at once after the Sejm 
sessions, the take-over of factor- 
ies began. A new Ministry of Indus- 
try was formed, secured two rooms in 
another ministry as temporary offices 
and at once became the general staff 
for the nationalization. In automobiles 
commandeered from other ministries, 
several dozen inspectors were sent out 
to the factories, beginning with the 
largest ones. 

In each factory the inspector called 
together the workers’ Factory Com- 
mittee and with their help selected a 
Commissar, in most cases some well- 
known and reliable worker in the plant 
itself. He was not charged with man- 
agement; all former directors and even 
Owners were ordered to remain on the 
job pending the government's final de- 
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cision., The Commissar’s task was to 
make full inventory of plant, machines, 
raw materials, finished products and 
general conditions of the plant and its 
relations with other factories, prepara- 
tory to the formal taking over. 

The Ministry of Industry gave me 
a letter of introduction authorizing me 
to visit the factories to see how the 
nationalization went on. 
proud of the new seal with which they 
stamped this letter; it bore a red star 
with a sickle and hammer inset. ‘‘His- 
tcric,” they said. “No ministry ever 
had such a seal before. By the time 
the other ministries get seals like this, 
they'll not be ‘ministries’ but ‘commis- 
sariats.’”” 

The auto in which I drove with In- 
spector Izim to view the factories on 


They were. 


a Sunday afternoon still bore the name- 
plate of Graf (Count) Komaras, a 
nobleman and landlord from tsarist 
days, now dispossessed. As we drove 
through a crowded part of the city, 
Izim said: “I can’t get used to it. 
Less than two months ago I wouldn’t 
have dared walk down these streets. 
This was a regular nest of police spies 
and one would have surely seen me 
and turned mein. Now...” his hand 
indicated the sweep of the journey we 
were making,—‘ten factories visited 
in an afternoon.” 

Never have I seen a gayer bunch of 
workers than we met in the Gumi 
Plant. This is a large establishment 
making galoshes, garters, and fancy 
elastics and other rubber articles. Op- 
eration was shut down for Sunday, but 
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in every department a group of workers 
was busily taking inventory. In one 
room thousands of aluminum forms 
had to be counted, in another room 
tens of thousands of yards of fancy 
braids had to be measured. Elsewhere 
they were counting boxes of galoshes. 

The new Commissar, they told me, 
had been appointed the previous day. 
He had at once called a meeting of 
the most active workers and had formed 
with their help a ‘Commission’ of 
seven members, one for each main 
shop. Each of these seven had then 
organized a “workers’ brigade” of vol- 
unteers from his shop, who were giv- 
ing Saturday night and Sunday to the 
task of listing the properties. In the 
stock room they had hung up a red 
flag with the hammer and sickle. Un- 
der it they were busy as bees. 

One of the girls in her haste dropped 
an aluminum form which she was 
counting. Another girl at once re- 
proved her. ‘Take care of those 
things. They’re ours now,” she said. 
... Yes, “ours” for the past two days 
and not yet listed, but already the 
mental attitude was new. They were 
learning their new possessions. 

Then I saw what the process of 
“inventory and take-over” was doing 
to the minds of the workers. It was 
breaking down life-long habits of 
thought. All of their lives they had 
been trained under capitalism. This 
and that “belonged” to the boss. Their 
working day also “belonged” to him. 

Trade unions were all very well, 
but they didn’t break down that feel- 
ing. Even with collective bargaining 
the boss was still “the boss.” Even 
the election of Shop Committees and 
Workers’ Soviets had not stirred the 
workers like this. They had talked 
and listened and elected ; they had been 
told that new life had come. But 
workers think not so much through 
talk and elections; they think more 
deeply through their hands on ma- 
chines. Now they were putting their 
hands on the machines and listing 
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them, carefully, thoroughly, listing 
them as “ours.” 
I went from the stock-room in 


“Gumi” into the room with the big 
machines. Instead of the gay flock of 
girls there were more skilled and older 
workers here, the men who know 
machines. Three days ago the clatter 
of those machines was hateful, remind- 
ing them of the long exhaustion of the 
worker’s life. 

The clatter was still as noisy, the 
machines were still as speedy. Yet 
everything had, changed. A worker 
laid his hand caressingly on the big- 
gest machine and introduced it to me. 

“These are-oliy treasures,” he said. 

Not far from “Gumi” we stopped 
at Inkaras, another large factory of 
rubber goods. The new commissar 
had formerly been a chauffeur and “one 
of the best comrades in the plant,” the 
workers said. He told me Inkaras 
had belonged to a large stock company, 
with capital from Latvia and England. 
The company had another factory in 
Poland and tried to reduce the condi- 
tions of Lithuanian workers to those 
of Poland, which were among the 
worst in Europe. 

I asked if the bosses of Inkaras were 
worse than others. ‘All bosses are 
of one bone,” he said. “But the big 
ones—the colonizers—are better organ- 
ized and hungrier. In that way they 
are worse.” He added that “no doubt 
some of our bosses have already reached 
America, and are telling tales about 
us, trying to get America into war with 
the USSR for the sake of their prop- 
erty. Tell America from us that we 
have a new life now, with open eyes.” 

The whole plant was being listed in 
a day and a half over Sunday; then the 
lists were to be worked into correct 
form by the office staff during the 
week. “We are making inventory 
faster than the bosses ever made it, 
and without stopping work,” thev 
bragged. “Since we are owners now, 


we must know what we have here.” 
Already they had found that their 
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chiet dithculty was shortage of raw 
material. They had only 10 tons of 
caoutchouc, (raw rubber) barely 
enough for a week. The workers at 
“Gumi” had heard of this shortage at 
Inkaras and had themselves informed 
the Ministry of Industry that they 
had enough caoutchouc for three 
months and might help Inkaras out. A 
week earlier such cooperation would 
have been unheard of. 

The Inkaras workers were especially 
proud of the new Workers’ Club they 
had started. They had rented a build- 
ing and set up an assembly hall, a li- 
brary and many classes and lectures. 
Already they had several “workers’ 
correspondents” who were writing for 
the newspapers, sending news about 
the plant and the life of the workers. 

“I waited for this hour when I 
could work for the workers’ own fac- 
tories,” said a young machinist whom 
I asked why he was giving his Sunday 
without pay. He urged me to tell 
American workers to prevent their 
government from doing anything 
against the USSR. “We are all opti- 
mistic about the future if only there 
is no war,” he said. 

I went rapidly through a whole 
series of textile factories, most of them 
antiquated, in ancient, badly lit and 
badly ventilated buildings. In some 
of them women had been appointed as 
commissars. Young Esther Bayer, a 
girl not yet 18, was commissar in the 
Textile, and was finding it hard. Old- 
er workers thought her too young, 
some of the men objected to a woman. 
But she was a good fighter and though 
she had only become commissar at noon 
that day, she had formed a brigade of 
ten of the 48 workers and had the 
factory half inventoried already. 

“Tt’s funny about the machines,” 
she said. “The bookkeeper says they 
are worthless, but we think they are 
worth very much.” The machines were 
fourteen years old, and the bookkeeper 
had “amortized” them out of existence. 

(Continued on page 30) 


















SOVIET 


The great English biologist com- 
ments on Soviet Science especial- 
ly in the field of Genetics 


T is somewhat difficult to get an 
objective view of the state of sci- 

ence in the Soviet Union. On the one 
hand, along with genuine records of 
fine achievements, exaggerated stories 
of Soviet discovery and invention are 
put about. Typical communist success 
stories, did you say? We Europeans 
are often amused to read newspaper 
cables from the U. S. A. claiming 
credit for American discoveries which 
had actually been made in Europe 
some years earlier. And no doubt you 
have your laughs at similar stories 
from capitalist Europe. 

As against this, we are told that 
science is at a very low ebb in the 
Soviet Union. No research is encour- 
aged except what is thought to be of 
immediate value to industry, agricul- 
ture, or war. No theory may be pub- 
lished which does not conform with the 
canons of dialectical materialism. The 
intellectual liberty which is an essential 
condition of scientific progress is com- 
pletely absent. And so on. One of the 
most important and successful lines of 
German propaganda in preparation for 
the present war was the spreading of 
such views as the above, with the 
object of preventing any co-operation of 
the British and French ruling classes 
and the Soviet Union, which could have 
prevented the outbreak of the war. 

As a matter of fact some branches 
of science are highly developed in the 
USSR, and others rather poorly. Thus 
physical chemistry is making great 
strides, Semenov’s work on gas reac- 
tions is of the first importance. On 
the other hand, research along the lines 
of classical organic chemistry is unim- 
portant, in spite of the good work of 
pre-revolutionary Russian chemists such 
as Reformatsky. In mathematics very 
little is being done on such favorite 
American topics as group theory, but 
in the study of probability the Soviet 
Union seems to be ahead of America. 
It is easy, for propaganda purposes on 
either side, to pick on the bright or 
dark patches. In a general way Rus- 
sian science resembles American science 
forty years ago. Many of the leaders 
are training students in a number of 
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different subjects rather than concen- 
trating on one line of research. So 
many new institutions are being opened 
that a larger number of second-rate 
men and women are obtaining posts 
than in England before the war, or 
America today, where expansion is or 
was much less rapid. We may look for 
a gigantic flowering of Soviet science 
in another generation, corresponding to 
that of America in the last fifteen 
years, but on a ‘considerably larger 
scale, since the opportunities for edu- 
cation are more widespread. 

Nevertheless even today the Soviet 
Union is leading the world in certain 
branches of science. In geography the 
Soviet Arctic explorers have taken the 
lead which was held by such men as 
Peary and Amundsen. In cryology 
(the study of cold) Soviet scientists 
are ahead of the rest of the world in 
methods of separating gases from mix- 
tures by liquefaction and fractional 
evaporation. Their work on soils and 
their transformation is superior to that 
of other countries, though here it must 
be admitted that Glinku laid the foun- 
dations before the revolution, and so 
in many other branches. In the rest 
of this article I shall deal with Soviet 
genetics, my own branch of science, of 
which I naturally know most. 

Let us begin with the criticisms 
which have been made. Two first-rate 
Russian geneticists have refused to re- 
turn to their country and are occupy- 
ing positions elsewhere. 


SCIENCE 


By J. B. S. 
HALDANE 


In the Soviet Union some have lost 
their posts. And Lysenko, who is ad- 
mitted to be a first-rate plant physiolo- 
gist, has attacked the basic theories of 
genetics. 

Now let us look at the credit side. 
Under the guidance of Vavilov an 
immense mass of data on the genetics 
of cultivated plants has been accumu- 
lated. His school has also studied the 
related wild plants not only in the 
Soviet Union, but as far away as Abys- 
sinia and Peru. This work has led 
to some very important results. Vavilov 
was the first to formulate the law of 
homologous variation in related species, 
now confirmed and extended by Stur- 
tevant and other workers in America. 
He determined the places of origin of 
our more important cultivated plants. 
This was done under the direct stimulus 
of Marxist theory, according to which 
the domestication of these plants was 
a far more important historical (or 
rather prehistorical) event than the 
wars and other political happenings 
with which written history is mainly 
concerned. Special attention was paid 
to the evolution of weeds. These may 
evolve into cultivated plants. Thus 
rye is a weed in the wheat crop in 
warm climates, forms a mixed crop 
with wheat in primitive agriculture at 
intermediate temperatures, and replaces 
wheat in the north or on mountains. 

A vast amount of detailed observation 
of plant chromosomes was done by 
Levitsky, Navashin, and others. This 
was necessary for Vavilov’s work, and 
has put the whole question of crop 
plant hybridization on a more scientific 
basis. A number of very remarkable 
hybrids, for example between wheat 
and couch grass, are now being tested 
out. E 

In the field of fruit genetics we may 
notice Rybin’s synthesis of the plum 
from the hybridization of the wild 
cherry-plum and sloe. There can be 
little doubt that our cultivated plums 
originated in this way. On the other 
hand Soviet geneticists have done little 
or nothing on the genetics of ornamen- 
tal plants such as the sweet pea, the 


poppy, and the various Primulas, which ° 
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Top panel: (left) Architect's per- 
spective of the new building of 
the Academy of Sciences, now un- 
der construction in Moscow. (Cen- 
ter) Trofim D. Lysenko, noted 
Soviet geneticist. (Right) A sec- 
tion of the present buildings of 
the Academy of Sciences in Mos- 
cow. 


Center: Guinea pig nursery at the 
Metchnikoff Institute, used in test- 
ing serums and vaccines. 


Bottom panel: The State University 
at Lvov (Western Ukraine) is now 
in full swing. Photograph shows 
Professor Parnass delivering a lec- 
ture on Inorganic Chemistry. 




















have led to important theoretical re- 
sults elsewhere. They have concen- 
trated on economically important 
plants, though their studies of them 
have been very thorough, and have in- 
cluded problems of no immediate eco- 
nomic importance. 

In animal genetics, Soviet workers on 
poultry such as Serebrovsky have cov- 
ered much the same field as those of 
other lands, but as regards sheep, cattle, 
camels, and other larger animals, they 
are in a class by themselves. For ex- 
ample Vassin is now mapping the genes 
on sheep chromosomes. ‘The large scale 
of Soviet animal husbandry makes arti- 
ficial insemination on a vast scale pos- 
sible. A single ram or bull may have 
several thousand children available for 
study. A particularly interesting line 
is the study of the biochemical differ- 
ences between and within breeds. For 
example the blood chemistry of race- 
horses and cart-horses is compared, and 
also that of efficient and inefficient 
members of the two breeds. Nothing 
of this kind is being done elsewhere. 

“Formal genetics”, as it is called in 
Russia, received a great impetus from 
the visits of C. B. Bridges and H. J. 
Muller, two leading American geneti- 
cists, who introduted Drosophila to the 
Soviet Union. This little fly gets 
through 30 or more generations a year, 
and you can grow 400 in a milk bottle, 
so it is uniquely suited for the study 
of inheritance. Russian workers took 
it up enthusiastically, but much of their 
work was inspired by Muller, and was 
of the same general character as simi- 
lar work done in the U. S. A. How- 
ever one group took up the genetical 
analysis of populations, which had been 
started by Soviet poultry geneticists, 
and applied it to Drosophila popula- 
tions. It turns out that although the 


flies look alike, large numbers of them 
carry concealed recessive genes. So 
when their offspring are inbred, a great 
variety of abnormal insects is produced. 
This line of work was started by Tset- 
verikov, but carried on, on a vast scale 
by Dubinin and others. It has been con- 
firmed on a smaller scale in the U. S. A. 
and Britain, and has led to new per- 
spectives, both of evolution and of hu- 
man congenital disease. 

Let us now look at the criticisms 
against this background of solid and 
often brilliant achievement. Dobzhan- 
sky and Timofeev-Ressovsky got good 
jobs abroad, as dozens of British scien- 
tists have done in the*last twenty years 
without any suggestion that British 
science is persecuted. Of three dis- 
missed workers two had not done 
work of great originality. But several 
good British geneticists have recently 
lost their posts, one for marrying a 
Chinese wife, another for trying to ex- 
pose corruption in afi institute, and a 
third for disprovimg one of his pro- 
fessor’s pet theories. Similar events 
have occurred in America. 

Lysenko’s attack on genetics is much 
more interesting. The public in the 
Soviet Union is intensely interested in 
biological problems, and Lysenko’s at- 
tacks were widely reported in the daily 
newspapers. Now such attacks are not 
uncommon. Professor Jeffrey of Har- 
vard has attacked genetical science much 
less temperately and on much flimsier 
evidence than Lysenko. So has Pro- 
fessor MacBride in London. But such 
attacks are not hot news in New York 
or London, because the publics of those 
cities are much less interested in genet- 
ics than is that of Moscow. Some of 
Lysenko’s points are, I think, valid 
against genetics as often taught, rather 
than against the theories held by com- 
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petent geneticists. He was quite right 
in saying that so-called pure lines of 
plants are generally mixtures, and that 
an exact three to one ratio in accord- 
ance with Mendel’s law is very rarely 
obtained. He also stated that in to- 
matoes and related plants a number 
of characters described as hereditary 
can be propagated by grafting. In just 
the same way Little, Bittner, and other 
workers at Bar Harbor, Maine, found 
that the tendency to breast cancer in 
mice, formerly regarded as hereditary, 
was largely transmitted through the 
mother’s milk. Lysenko further pointed 
out that a great deal of successful ani- 
mal and plant breeding is carried out 
without any reference to the results 
of genetical research in the last forty 
years, and that geneticists have made 
exaggerated claims for the economic 
value of their science. In both cases 
he was right, though the economic 
value of genetics is greater than he 
thinks, 

I am convinced that he went much 
too far both in his attack on the chrom- 
osome theory, and in his claims con- 
cerning the possibility of transferring 
characters by grafting. But what has 
been the result of his attacks? Vavilov 
was their chief target. Vavilov still 
directs research on a vast scale, So far 
from having been muzzled for his al- 
leged anti-Darwinian views he com- 
municated seventeen papers on genetical 
topics to the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences between January Ist and April 
10th of 1940. Lysenko attacked “for- 
mal genetics”, that is to say genetics 
which is concerned with such questions 
as locating genes in chromosomes, 
rather than in finding out how they 
act in the development of an individual, 
or arise and spread during the evolu- 
tion of a species. It may be that under 
the stimulus of so brilliant a teacher 
as Muller, an unduly large fraction of 
the younger Soviet geneticists had occu- 
pied themselves with formal genetics. 
However that may be, formal genetics 
goes on in the Soviet Union, and the 
output of work in this field is a good 
deal larger than in England, even be- 
fore the war. 

In the controversy between Vavilov 
and Lysenko, I would personally give 
Vavilov best on most points, Neverthe- 
less I welcome the controversy, and 
wish that similar debates elsewhere 
were given equal publicity. I have 
little doubt-that when I taught genetics 
(owing to the war I no longer do so) 
I made a number of misleading state- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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and Others 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


HIS fall was the twentieth anniversary of the death of 
John Reed, radical journalist and author of the classic, 
“Ten Days That Shook the World.” Reed died in Moscow 
on the 17th of October, 1920, and was buried in the Red 
Square underneath the Kremlin wall, where other heroes 
of the Soviet and international revolutionary movement lie. 
When I think of the death of John Reed, I think inevi- 
tably of those lines from Shakespeare’s Henry IV: 
“Fare thee well, great heart! 


. .. this earth that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman.” 


Or I think of that epigram by George Santayana, who 
taught philosophy at Harvard College when Reed was 
there and who knew him personally: “The length of things 
is vanity, only their height is joy.” For John Reed died at 
the early age of thirty-three. And we all can recall many 
persons prominent in the public eye, but not so prominent 
for their social-mindedness, who lived twice as long as Reed 
or almost three times as long. Indubitably he crowded into 
his brief life far more significance, far more work for the 
good of humanity, than most men who have gone on to be 
three-score years and ten. 

John Reed was a Communist and a member of the Com- 
munist Party. But you do not have to be any sort of Com- 
munist to admire his record and to honor his memory. I 
myself am one of the many -political. independents and non- 
Communists who feel this way about John Reed. His cour- 
age, his intellect, his independence, his joy in life, strike an 
answering note in every decent person. 

That is why, back in 1935, .1 and the other members of 
the Harvard Alumni John Reed Committee were able to 
get Reed’s portrait hung in the respectable purlieus of 
Adams House at Harvard. That portrait was a most origi- 
nal one, done in oils on glass by the late Robert Hallowell, 
one of Reed’s close friends in the Class of 1910. 

On our Harvard Committee were individuals of every 
political persuasion: Democrats and Republicans, Socialists 
and Communists and independents. Despite our very differ- 
ent political attitudes, we worked together harmoniously 
and well on behalf of our common aim to establish in per- 
manent and available form the most significant memories 
and records of John Reed. At Harvard itself, where most 
of the important Reed letters, manuscripts and other mate- 
rial are safely preserved in the library as a special collection, 
a real John Reed tradition exists among the students. A 
John Reed Society continues to function in the college ; and 
there are always going to be men in pa Harvard class 
who will give themselves to the big things Reed strove for 
and symbolized. 

This is, of course, a very appropriate time to be thinking 
about John Reed, since he was one of that little band of 
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stream-buckers who stood firm for their principles through- 
out the First World War of imperialism. Today many of 
those intellectuals who we had hoped would keep their 
heads during the Second World War have betrayed their 
own highest ideals. Throughout our broad land they at- 
tempt to sow hysteria and, in fact, well deserve to be called 
hysteriots. Some of them go so far as to take the extraordi- 
nary attitude that reason has become equivalent to treason! 
The verdict of history is likely to be extremely harsh on 
these little men with their shrill cries and panicky running 
to and fro. 

In addition to sticking to his guns in the face of all sorts 
of hostile public pressures, including the threat of a twenty- 
year jail sentence, John Reed was also one of the first 
Americans who saw the importance of bringing about a 
real, functioning understanding between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and who worked hard toward that 
end. Today the need of such an understanding between 
these two great countries is more than ever to be desired. 
And its achievement could do much both to ensure peace 
and security for the American and Soviet peoples and to 
bring back sanity and stability to the entire world. 

When my wife and I were last in the Soviet Union, dur- 
ing the spring of 1938, we made a point of visiting the 
grave of John Reed. For there had been widespread ru- 
mors that Reed’s grave had been removed from the Red 
Square in line with the Soviet Government’s alleged be- 
trayal of its early ideals and early supporters. Of course 
the grave was still there, in a grassy terrace on the far 
right-hand side of Lenin’s tomb as you look toward the 
Kremlin wall, and marked by a modest headstone with 
Reed’s name engraved upon it in Russian. We obtained 
special permission to take photographs of the grave, but they 
did not come out clearly enough to be reproduced. 

Both during and after his life all sorts of attempts were 
made to belittle the character of John Reed. For example, 
he was often described as “The Playboy of the Revolution” 
by reactionaries who wanted desperately to laugh off the 
serious quality of his work and career; or by ex-radicals 
who, like Walter Lippman, another of Reed’s Harvard 
classmates, felt a pressing need for rationalizing their own 
abandonment of the Socialist cause. Such people can never 
understand Reed nor grasp the fact that his vast energy, 
his dynamic sense for life and adventure, and his full- 
hearted buoyancy of spirit did not imply in the slightest a 
flippant attitude toward the things for which he fought and 
finally died. 

Yes, John Reed stood firm to the end. And if I may at- 
tempt a very general formulation of why, I would simply 
quote a passage from “The Underground Stream” by Al- 
bert Maltz. It expresses the culminating thought of a 
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working-class hero who also died early for the sake of his 
ideals: ‘Beneath all else is this: A man must hold to his 
purpose. This—nothing else—is the underground stream of 
his life. Without it he is nothing. 1 cannot yield! A man is 
nothing who yields his purpose!” 


It is a little sad to turn from John Reed to his biograph- 
er, Granville Hicks, who during the past year has gone into 
a dizzying reverse on most of his former political beliefs. 
Yet whatever strange and mystifying opinions Mr. Hicks 
may now hold, his “John Reed: the Making of a Revolu- 
tionary” remains an excellent job. He wrote this book al- 
most five years ago with the able assistance of John Stuart, 
co-author with Bruce Minton of ‘““The Fat Years and the 
Lean.” It was Mr. Stuart who performed the invaluable 
task of journeying to Paris and going through, item by 
item, the vast mass of important material that had been ac- 
cumulated by Louise Bryant, Reed’s widow. I fear that 
henceforth John Stuart will have to carry on any further 
work concerning Reed without the assistance of Mr. Hicks. 

The other day I went up to Northampton, Mass., home 
ot Smith College, to take part with Hicks in a two-man 
symposium on “The Future of the Left” before the Pro- 
gressive Club Forum. The evening gradually turned into 
something of a debate on the subject of the Soviet Union. 
Among a number of dazzling flights into the fanciful, Mr. 
Hicks took the astonishing position that it is impossible to 
obtain reliable facts about the internal situation in the 
U.S.S.R., that a citation from Freda Utley automatically 
cancels out one by Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and that 
therefore the only thing you can be sure of is the terrible 
foreign policy of the Soviet Government. 

I responded to this by asking whether we couldn’t settle 
the controversy between the Webbs and Miss Utley by 
bringing in a third authority on the domestic affairs of the 
Soviet Union, namely, a gentleman by the name of Mr. 
Granville Hicks, who on pages 143-146 of “I Like Amer- 
ica,” published in 1938, states that the achievements and 
progress of the Soviet people have been immense and re- 
markable. For some reason the audience, about half of 
which was composed of Smith girls, thought this was pretty 
funny and laughed so hard that I couldn’t help laughing 
myself. Then I added: “You see, I just happened to read 
this passage by chance on the way up in the train.” ‘That 
brought another roar of laughter. Meantime Mr. Hicks 
cracked nary a smile and, in spite of all my efforts to be 
amusing, looked glum as could be throughout the meeting. 

Becoming a bit more serious, I proceeded to ask Hicks 
please to explain why he and certain other writers had con- 
stantly lauded the great accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union right up through the middle of August, 1939, and 
then by September Ist, following the signing of the Soviet- 
German Non-Aggression Pact, had suddenly decided that 
all these accomplishments never existed, that Soviet Social- 
ism was a total failure and that the entire 170 million peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R. were little better than barbarians. “How 
come?” I said. Mr. Hicks was not able to give me even a 
half-way satisfactory answer to this question and in my 
humble opinion he never will be able to do so. 

Well, I had a lot of fun that evening. And at the end, 
after giving Hicks the benefit of every doubt and allowing 
my natural modesty full play, I was finally forced to con- 
cede myself the victory in my work-out with the sage of 
Grafton, N. Y. 
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l want to make clear, however, that I believe people, 
including Granville Hicks, can honestly change their minds 
in a period of terrific stress and strain like the present and 
that reasonable men can sincerely differ on the complex 
problems so continually facing us. Though I don’t think 
I pull my punches in argument and though I must con- 
fess that in the heat of controversy I occasionally answer 
taunt with taunt, I cannot possibly adopt the general 
attitude that those who disagree with me are scoun- 
drels. In fact, I have so many contacts and friendships 
in widely varying intellectual and social circles that 1 would 
be in a bad way indeed if I permitted ordinary differences 
of opinion to evolve into personal bitterness and vituperation. 

Besides, I always nourish the hope that I may be instru- 
mental in bringing round to a more sensible position some 
of those who at the moment are wandering so far afield. 
Mr. Dale Carnegie would no doubt agree with me that you 
can’t expect to win friends and influence people by the 
reactionaries’ typical method of hurling hard names at 
them and kicking them in the stomach. In so far as I 
have had any success in stimulating a sympathetic interest 
in the Soviet Union, it has been through the use of more 
temperate procedures. And I always approach everyone 
with the assumption that he is a fellow human being, and 
that therefore he possesses elements of reason, fairness and 
social sympathy to which I can appeal. 

Of course these remarks are not intended to imply that 
there are not plenty of individuals these days who have 
surrendered to the pressure of the times and sold their souls 
down the river in return for a kind of temporary respecta- 
bility far less stable than thirty good pieces of silver. 

@ 

One of the Soviet Union’s good friends over many years 
was the late Ernest Lundeen, U.S. Senator from Minne- 
sota and a leader of the Farmer-Labor Party in that state. 
When Senator Lundeen was killed in an airplane accident 
last summer, the cause of closer American-Soviet under- 
standing suffered a severe loss.) Mr. Lundeen had worked 
consistently for better relations between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. and was one of the few members of Congress who 
inscribed his name in the Golden Book of American Friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union on the occasion of the Socialist 
Republic’s twentieth anniversary in 1937. 

‘Senator Lundeen was one of those typically hearty and 
rugged middle Westerners. I well remember one blus- 
tering March morning four or five years ago when I 
dashed out to the Newark airport to see what could be 
done about getting Mr. Lundeen, at that time a Con- 
gressman, to Detroit to keep a speaking engagement at 
a meeting arranged by the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
The regular planes had been cancelled, but Congressman 
Lundeen was perfectly willing to brave the weather in a 
private plane if we could find one that would go up. Partly 
because of the expense involved and partly because of the 
snow and sleet reports, we at last gave up the whole idea. 

Looking through some old correspondence recently, I 
came across a letter I wrote to Senator Lundeen two or 
three years later. Among other things I said: “I wonder 
if you recall the time we stood together at the Newark 
airport trying to decide whether you should take an air- 
plane for Detroit on a very stormy day. In view of the 
continued record of airplane accidents in this country, I 
have always been very glad that we finally decided you 
should not go. I say let the reactionary Senators travel by 
air and the liberal ones stick to the ground!” 
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“God is high above 
The Tsar is far off 
And the world 

is without justice.” 


(O_p RussIAN PEASANT SAYING) 


WENTY-THREE years have 

passed since the above thinly dis- 
guised complaint of the common people 
of Russia was a grim reality. Since 
then Russia, most backward among 
nations in the administration of justice 
to the masses of people, virtually over- 
night attained and has held a position 
of world leadership in the field of 
penology. Within the span of one gen- 
eration the Soviet Union has not only 
put into practice the most advanced 
theories of penology, but has also em- 
barked on some daring experimentation 
with brilliant results. 

What the Soviet Union has accom- 
plished in this field makes interesting 
reading in itself, and has significant im- 
plications. For, how a state treats its 
wayward and anti-social elements—so- 
ciety’s most underprivileged—tells vol- 
umes about that social order. Also, the 
Soviet approach to its crime problem 
may offer some ideas about our own 
problem and methods of dealing with 
it 

Tsarist penology was based exclu- 
sively on punishment; and in its appli- 
cation, the law discriminated between 
the rich and the under-privileged, be- 
tween men and women, between the 
Russians and minority or national 
groups, often placed outside the law. 
‘The small consideration shown to juve- 


Soviet Progress In Penology 


Where the aim is to fit the individual to 
society, not the punishment to the crime 


By NATHAN BERMAN 


nile offenders is best exemplified by the 
attitude of the Tsarist government to 
juvenile courts, two of which, follow- 
ing the world trend, had been estab- 
lished in 1912. These courts, as A. N. 
Akuneyv, the first children’s court judge, 
took pains to impress on an all-Russian 
Conference, “cannot and must not serve 
to weaken the repressive measures ap- 
plied to children who embark upon the 
path of crime.” Equally clear in this 
frank public utterance are the impli- 
cations toward the adult offender. 
While the Soviet Government has 
abolished all distinctions based on the 
accident of birth, all distinctions based 
on national origin, religion, sex, or so- 
cial status, Soviet jurisprudence recog- 
nizes the existence of distinctions 
among law violators. In inquiring into 
a crime, Soviet law enforcement ma- 


chinery seeks to determine how “socially | 


dangerous” is the act and what may 
have been the vbject or motives of the 
perpetrator. Soviet administrators also 
find it important to determine whether 
an offender has committed an offense 
out of ignorance, wilful malice, or 
hatred for the Soviet state. With this 
focussing upon motive, punishment in 
and for itself loses its meaning. It is 
not surprising therefore, to find in the 
Soviet code this unique law, which pro- 
vides that a person may not be pun- 
ished for a crime if, at the time of 
trial, this act is no longer “socially 
dangerous”; or the offender has _be- 
come a socially useful person. In other 
words, the state need take no further 
steps to reform this person if he has 


The woman judge Gretchukha (center) with members of the Komsomol organization who 
cooperate in the work of reclaiming juvenile delinquents. 
























since accomplished this end himself. 

Similarly Soviet policy toward juve- 
nile delinquency has been governed by 
the principle of the intent and objective 
of crime. Juveniles, the Soviet law 
ruled, could not be consciously anti- 
Soviet, regardless of the nature or grav- 


-ity of their offenses. As early as 1918 


special commissions were set up to 
handle juvenile offenders along “medi- 
co-pedagogical” lines only. They were 
not to be prosecuted or punished, but 
educated, supervised and trained in con- 
structive living. ‘This approach re- 
mained in force for over seventeen 
years, through the most difficult period 
of Soviet existence. Though this set-up 
was abolished in 1935, the change was 
primarily one of form; the fundamental 
principles, as we shall note in subse- 
quent pages, remained intact. 

It depends on the operation of the 
law enforcement machinery whether 
laws are translated into real justice. 
The make-up of the Soviet people’s 
ceurts is as follows. The presiding 
judge, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Soviet Constitution, is 
elected by direct and secret vote for 
three years. The two associate judges 
who, together with him, make up the 
court and have an equal vote in rer- 
dering a verdict, are chosen from ¢ 
panel of dependable and qualified work- 
ers submitted by various organizations 
in the community. The right to de- 
fense counsel, for a small fee or with- 
out it, is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion (the Supreme Court of the USSR 
has ordered new trials in cases where 
no defense counsel was provided). This 
includes appeals to the higher courts, 
if necesssary. Such services as psychiat- 
ric or other expert opinion, are equally 
accessible to defendant and state. 

One has to have experience with 
the workings of other courts, to appre- 
ciate some of the features of the Soviet 
people’s courts. There is a simplicity 
and informality one just does not asso- 
ciate with a court of law. No oath 1s 
administered ; contempt of court which 
muzzles many a poor defendant, is un- 
known. There is no battle over techni- 
calities that the people most concerned 
can rarely follow. 






























But even more important are the 
close ties between the court personnel 
and the community. Elected for a 
three year term, the judge is expected 
to keep in close and continuous touch 
with the electors and their organiza- 
tions.* He meets with the community 
to carry out his correlated job of edu- 
cating the citizens and to hear criticism 
of his or her conduct on the bench. 
Soviet criminological journals stress 
this. Harsh, straight-from-the-shoulder 
words are spoken about judges who 
have neglected this angle of their work. 

The Soviet lawyer also has this dual 
responsibility. Besides representing 
clients in court, or otherwise rendering 


legal advice, he helps Soviet citizens - 


familiarize themselves with their rights 
and responsibilities. In 1938, Soviet 
lawyers, through their associations, rep- 
resented 64,000 cases in court free of 
charge, gave half a million free con- 
sultations and aided nearly that many 
more in drawing up documents, gratis. 
They also delivered over 58,000 popu- 
lar lectures and talks before labor and 
farmer groups. Soviet judicial machin- 
ery is thus organically connected with 
society. 

Soviet correctional institutions are 
agencies of reform in the best sense of 
the word. They operate on the most 
progressive principles in the field. So- 
viet law forbids any form of physical 
punishment, including reduction of nor- 
mal diet, as a disciplinary measure. In- 
stead, social pressure, privileges and 
reduction of time for good behavior, 
are employed to stimulate adjustment 
and cooperation. Soviet correctional 
institutions, moreover, practice to a 
very high degree normal living and 
useful employment. With a scarcity of 
labor in the country in general, useful 
productive work by inmates in correc- 
tional institutions is more than wel- 
come. They are paid, in some places 
at the prevailing union rate. 

All Soviet correctional institutions 
have some sort of self-government in 
operation; not make-believe affairs but 
real functioning bodies which, while 
aiding in the operation of the institu- 
tion, helps train the inmates in the 
principles and rules of social living. 
These institutions have not only their 
cultural and athletic clubs, but publish 
their own newspapers, dealing with 
national and_ international political 
events, as well as with problems of 
their own production and the manage- 





*Trials are occasionally held within the con- 
fines of factories for the convenience and edu- 
cational benefit of the co-workers. 


Above: The young musicians in this band were 

formerly delinquents. Right: young members 

of the Kharkov Labor Correctional Commune 

putting the finishing touches on the Fed 

cameras (Soviet Leicas) which have become 
their specialty. 


ment or mismanagement of the place. 
The authorities get their information 
of an institution from its newspaper 
as well as from the director’s report. 
The Soviet Government encourages 
such self-expression among the inmates 
of its correctional institutions. 

The most progressive penological 
form in the Soviet Union is the “labor- 
correctional” commune. The first to be 
organized, the Bolshevo Commune, 
soon became known all over the world. 
This daring experiment in the rehabili- 
tation of criminals by means of volun- 
tary, self-regulated, normal community 
living, caught the outside world in dis- 
believing bewilderment. Its immediate 
and complete success resulted in the 
extension of the commune idea all over 
the Soviet Union. 1939 was another 
landmark in its history. After 15 years 
of successful operation as a correctional 
community, Bolshevo 
others, were given official status as 
normal communities, which, in fact, 
they had been for years. This change 
was perhaps unavoidable since the num- 
ber of “graduated” inmates who pre- 
ferred to continue living there with 
their families and friends, far outnum- 
bered the “undergraduates.” This event 
not only spells the success of the com- 
mune idea as such, but reemphasizes 
the universal progressive belief that 
anti-social elements can most success- 
fully be reclaimed to society primarily 
through humane treatment and con- 
structive living. 

The “correctional-labor” sentence is 
another penological practice of the 
Soviet Union. Such a sentence provides 





and several — 


that a defendant is to work for a stipu- 
lated period, most frequently at his own 
job, at reduced pay. The periodic de- 
ductions themselves are believed to have 
the effect of repeated reprimands. Even 
it this meant nothing more than the 
iraposition of a fine paid out in install- 
ments, as some claim, it still is an 
achievement when one bears in mind 
that our local jails and houses of cor- 
rection bulge’with people, the majority 
of whom are there because they are 
too poor to pay fines. 

Another correctional method used 
by the Soviets calls for mention here— 
the special construction project camps. 
The best known were established dur- 
ing the building of the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal (Belomor) and the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal. Involuntary labor 
was extensively used on tliese gigantic 
projects. Soviet authorities proudly 
point to the fact that while doing 
work benefiting the whole country 
thousands of anti-social individuals 
themselves became industrious and so- 
cially useful people, regaining their 
freedom and self-respect. (It might be 
added ‘that such hardships as these 
workers experienced in the building of 
the canals were in no way different 
from those of free Soviet citizens who 
pioneered in the building of the indus- 
trial city of Dnieprostroy or, more re- 
cently, Komsomolsk, built almost ex- 
clusively by Soviet youth, and which is 
characteristic of pioneering work any- 
where.) 

The results are reflected in the steady 
and rapid fall in the crime rate which 
of course, at the same time, reflects the 
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general improvement in social and eco- 
nomic conditions. In the two years be- 
tween 1935-37, convictions for crime 
fell 28 percent. ; 

Soviet penological experience is not 
without its peculiarities and surprises. 
There is, for instance, the story of the 
robbers chasing the “cops,” begging 
their help to become useful citizens; 
and the “cops,” instead of throwing 
them in jail, placing them on jobs. 

This stranger-than-fiction event hap- 
pened in the spring of 1937 when a 
self-admitted criminal of long standing, 
Ivan Frolov, addressed a letter to the 
Procuror of the USSR asking for aid 
in “going straight”! He closed his let- 
ter with the following: “Beg you to 
reply to stated declaration through the 
newspaper Jzvestia as to your opinion 
and how do you in general go about 
such things. Mainly, is it by ways cor- 
rectional or is it possible without?” 
Next appeared the Procuror’s reply in 
Izvestia: “You may call at the office of 
the Procuror of the USSR any day 
(Pushkin St. No. 15-a). This matter 
will be discussed with you in detail and 
you will be helped.” 

Frolov’s letter and the reply to it 
started a strange and exciting pilgrim- 
age of ex-convicts, escaped criminals, 
master embezzlers, pickpockets, thieves 
of all sorts, individually and in groups. 
Within a few days over 300 had re- 
ported to the authorities; between the 
months of April and May 1,400 more 
turned up. No promise of leniency had 
been proffered in advance. All they 
were told was, as in the case of Frolov, 
“come over and we will help you.” 

Why then did they come? Why did 
they so readily throw up the sponge 
and hand themselves over to the law 


One of the members of the Kharkov Correc- 
tional Labor Commune, in the art studio, 
modelling a bust of Dzerzhinsky. 







































































which all had defied so persistently, 
and some so successfully ? It is true that 
it had become increasingly harder to 
live by criminal activities in the Soviet 
Union. Most, however, seem to have 
been moved by other considerations, Let 
us see from some of their own state- 
ments, what their motives may have 
been. 

A., a one-legged jeweler, confessed 
to having embezzled jewelry and pre- 
cious stones. Working in a Torgsin 
store his job had been to receive and 
appraise valuable metals and precious 
stones. Through manipulation of the 
books he successfully covered up his 
thefts. The Torgsin stores have long 
since been closed,’ the books destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of. Yet, here is 
A. telling his story. Unscrewing his 
wooden leg, he empties gems and gold 
out of a secret chamber. When asked 
why he confesses at this late date, he 
replies: “I see you don’t seem to under- 
stand. I got this wooden leg fighting 
for the Soviets, so I felt ashamed to 
use it as a hideout for loot stolen from 
the same Soviet Government. .. .” 

A different case. After a long crimi- 
nal career B.-established himself as a 
teacher in a small community in the 
Ukraine. Happy in his new life, success- 
ful and respected by the villagers, yet, 
here he is confessing to the authorities. 
His confessions included an escape from 
a five year sentence, after serving only 
a few months. “. . . I find it difficult 
myself to make out my feelings. . . . 
One thing is clear—there is no return 
to the past. . . . One year of honest 
living and now I cannot do otherwise. 
. . . But you see, one has to be con- 
sistent. I have a debt to pay. I was 
given a five year sentence for robbery 
but I escaped shortly after. I therefore 
decided: Pay up and don’t enter with 
dirty feet into your new life.” He then 


_ added an illuminating sidelight. He has 
- found geography most difficult to teach. 
“You begin to discuss the characteris- 
> tics of the Black Sea coast and up 


come memories of a highway robbery 
there. You outline the geography of 


. Siberia and you recall the robbery in 
| Omsk... .” 


Kostia the “Count” was a vivid case. 
Appearing one morning in the office 
of the Procuror, he pointed to the 
copy of the Jzvestia in his hand and 
asked, ‘““The crooks, which way?” The 
“Count’s” line, in which he was a 
specialist, was combing the passenger 
trains with a pretty partner, who en- 
tertained carefully selected customers, 
while he cleaned them out. But it had 
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become increasingly harder to carry on 
his profession which also had lost its 
zest as, in his travels, he saw the 
progress his country was making. He 
concluded his confession: “Of course I 
still have a few little accounts to set- 
tle. I am npt trying to be modest or 
feign innocence. So I am reporting 
them and don’t expect to be awarded 
a prize. . . . I have another specialty, 
I am a good topographer. I beg you 
to send me on some expedition, the 
further away the better. I am afraid to 
stay in Moscow. . . .I may weaken 
and drop back.” 

But Kostia the “Count” was a nat- 
ural leader with prestige among his 
fellow criminals, The Procuror as- 
signed him to help others get to their 
destinations. In line of his new duty 
he is at the railroad depot, seeing 
off Tarakan (the Cockroach). He 
notices Tarakan making eyes at a pair 
of valises belonging to an _ excited 
young woman. The “Count”. re- 
proaches Tarakan. “What are you 
making love to, Tarakan? Do you wish 
to drown on account of these lousy 
valises and drag down with you thir- 
teen people?” ‘Tarakan, protesting, 
swore by God that this was not his 
intention. “But look yourself, such 
valises and how she skips from them 
like a fool. . . . You understand, they 
just crawl right into your eyes. .. .” 
“They crawl!” Kostia the “Count” 
barked back, “Let them bust, I mean 
your eyes, if they are the kind that 
rubbish attracts. Sprinkle them with 
sand or salt if need be.” Then warning 
the young lady to take better care of 
her belongings, he says: “Prophylaxis, 
brother, when you come to think of it, 
is a serious matter.” 

There are still crime and criminals 
in the Soviet Union, just as there still 
exist problems of personality and so- 
cial adjustment. Because the Soviet 
Union is a constantly changing, highly 
dynamic society, there are numbers of 
people who find it difficult, or are sim- 
ply unwilling to keep pace. This has 
necessitated not only the continued 
operation of the law enforcement ma- 
chinery, but also the need for its con- 
stant adjustment to changing situa- 
tions and problems. What, therefore, is 
the present-day trend and temper of 
Soviet penology? 

Various full-time professional critics 
of the Soviet Union, have been vocifer- 
ous in laments over progressive meas- 
ures (which these gentlemen over- 
looked before) supposedly abandoned 

(Continued on page 33) 











By I. YAMPOLSKY 


Providing a musical education for all chil- 
dren with talent, Soviet musical educators also 
solve the problem of the “young prodigy” 


HE auditorium of the Moscow 

Conservatory (Moscow’s Carnegie 
Hall) was without its traditional dig- 
nity. Swarms of youngsters, with scant 
regard for concert etiquette, stood be- 
tween seats, crowded the aisles, over- 
flowed into the ante-rooms arguing 
about the performance they had just 
heard. One little debater, his natural 
pink a shade-rosier in the heat of the 
argument, declaimed the superiority 
of a Stradivarius violin over an Amati. 
With a sweeping gesture, he main- 
tained that the soft toned Amati would 
not carry in this spacious hall. His 
cool opponent brought in modern 
acoustics. . . 

The occasion was an All Union 
Young Performers concert cycle, a 
series of concerts lasting seven days. 
Some 450 young musicians took part: 
pianists, violinists, cellists, clarinetists, 
trumpeters, string ensembles, symphony 
orchestras, choral ensembles, etc. They 
ranged from children barely out of the 






Fourteen-year-old Danya Shafran took first 
prize at the Third All-Union contest for young 
performers. 



















































































































































Music Education 
in the USSR 








A student ensemble of the Moscow Conservatory gives a 
concert, 


kindergarten to sturdy adolescents. 

The first concert, by 12 children be- 
tween seven and 15-years of age, from 
the music school of the Leningrad Con- 
servatory, created a furore. The star 
of the occasion was undoubtedly the 
young cellist Danya Shafran. In his 
hands the cello was nothing like the 
instrument which Stendhal once de- 
scribed as “‘a sedate scholar, given to 
moralizing,” who “supports the argu- 
ments of the first-wiolin with laconic 
but signally apt aphorism.” Shafran 
put an ardent singing young heart into 
the venerable instrument. 

After the concluding concert held 
in the Moscow Grand Opera House 
and attended by members of the Soviet 
Government, the teachers and pupils 
left Moscow the richer for this prac- 
tical test of their work, this exchange 
of teaching experience. The confer- 
ences of teachers, held during the dem- 
onstration noted considerable achieve- 
ments, brought defects to light and 
discussed unsolved problems of musical 
ecucation. 

The mass musical training of chil- 
dren is a characteristic feature of Soviet 
musical life. The music schools liter- 
ally overflow with young talent. The 
schools are of two main types. One, 
the seven-year school, is designed to 
teach those with the necessary aptitude, 
mastery of an instrument. They learn 
it at the same time that they receive 
ordinary schooling. From these schools 
come both the ordinary professional 
musicians and the musical amateurs. 
The schools number over 200 with at- 
tendances ranging from 150 to 500. 
The other, the ten-year schools, give a 
general education along with the mu- 
sical training, in a specialized form. 
They accept only highly gifted chil- 
dren, the pick of young talent. 

The chief centers of the Soviet vio- 
lin schools are Odessa and Moscow, 
but there are also violin schools in Kiev, 
Leningrad and in Kharkov. The head 
of the Odessa violin school, Professor 


Peter Stolyarsky, is one of the most 
interesting of Soviet teachers. It is from 
Stolyarsky’s violin class in Odessa that 
methods in the early training of chil- 
dren (from the ages of four and five) 
have been adopted all over the Soviet 
Union. In tsarist days Stolyarsky used 
to go round the poor districts of Odessa 
looking for young talent. Finding a 
child with musical gifts he took him 
home, gave him free tuition and con- 
tributed to his support. Stolyarsky 
came into his own as a teacher with 
the establishment of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment which provided him with all 
conditions for real creative work. The 
school which bears his name as the 
founder, ranks as one of the best in the 
Soviet Union.., 

Stolyarksy’s methods are a model of 
thoughtful and sensitive handling of pu- 
pils. The six-year old in Stolyarsky’s 
class does not begin by playing the vio- 
lin but plays at being a violinist. Amidst 
his toys on the class room floor, 
he watches the other children at their 
lessons. Soon the future violinist 
abandons his toys for a miniature vio- 
lin kept within his reach and, gradually, 
play at being a violinist merges into 
practise. 

Stolyarsky lets the healthy instinct 
of the talented child guide him in his 
musical education. He makes a prac- 
tice of arranging public performances 
from the earliest age thus teaching his 
pupils to play freely in public. No 
lessons in class can take the place of 
the experience which the child acquires 
on a concert platform. But Soviet 
teachers put a totally different content 
into these performances from the con- 
certs given by child prodigies elsewhere. 
For Stolyarsky these performances are 
solely means of musical training. He 
limits them in number, and draws up 
the program strictly in accordance with 
the progress and age of the child. 

In 1933 the Stolyarsky school had 
sixty pupils; in 1939 it had 334 pupils 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Above: One of the Spanish refugee children 
in the Soviet Union whose talent is being de- 
veloped by Professor Stolyarsky. 


Upper right hand corner: An ensemble of 
young Ashugs (bards) in Azerbaidjan. 


Right: Emil Hillels, prize winner in an inter- 
national piano competition. 


(Continued from page \7) 
including 80 from collective farm fami- 
lies. In 1938 alone there were 1,000 
applications. 

In 1935, by a special decision of the 
Government, a dormitory was opened 
at this school for gifted children of 
collective farmers. A number of Span- 
ish refugee children are there. 

The chief figures at the Moscow 
violin school are Professors A. Yam- 
polsky, K. Mostras and L. Tsetlin. 
In recent years they have been joined 
by David Oistrakh, Stolyarsky’s most 
eminent pupil, in whose person one 
might say that the two schools interact 
and are synthesized. 

While the Odessa School, from its 
very beginnings, was noted for the 
training of children, the Moscow school 
began as a school for advanced adult 
students. Violinists came to the Mos- 
cow school from all parts of the coun- 
try to perfect their playing and widen 
their experience. The training of 
juveniles was a gradual innovation. 

The Moscow school gives a foremost 
place to study of the classics, the his- 
tory and theory of violin playing, the 
styles of great performers of the past 
and the merits of the various pedagogi- 
cal systems. 

No less widely developed is the work 
of the Soviet piano school. There was 
nothing in old Russia like the mass 
development of pianism which we wit- 
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ness today. A notable part in the 
training of pianists is played by the 
Leningrad piano school directed by 
Professor Nikolayev. His pupils in- 
clude Shostakovich, the eminent Soviet 
composer who is also a brilliant pianist. 
Notable also are the achievements of 
the Ukrainian school (Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov). But the outstanding 
achievements in teaching belong to the 
Moscow piano school where such great 
musicians, teachers, and musicologists 
as Goldenweiser, Feinberg, Igumnov 
and Neuhaus teach. In the last three 
years alone their pupils have won three 
prizes at international contests. 

The success of the ten-year schools 
can be seen from the fact that they 
have produced performers like Hillels, 
Fichtenholtz, Goldstein and Kozolu- 
pova, prize winners at the Ysaye inter- 
national violin contest in Brussels, 
Tamarkina, prize winner at the inter- 
national Chopin piano contest in War- 
saw, the cellist Danya Shafran, who 
took first prize at the All-Union con- 
test, and scores of other prize winners. 

These schools are making the first 
experiment on a mass scale in the train- 
ing of musically gifted children, are 
solving, in practice, the problem of 
the child prodigy. Neither in litera- 





ture, painting nor in sculpture do we 
find similar precocity, although in these 
fields there is specifically juvenile work 
differing from the adult. To many 
skeptics the prodigy is an unknown 
quantity to this day. Is the musical 
development of a prodigal normal? Is 
it not a morbid hypertrophy of the 
musical instinct? Should children be 
taught music so early at all? Without 
going into a labyrinth of scientific re- 
search to explain the phenomenon of 
musical precocity it will suffice to say 
that musical instruments like the piano, 
violin and cello must be learned young, 
while muscles and joints are flexible 
and the mind is most impressionable. 
It is virtually impossible to train a first 
class pianist, violinist or cellist after 
the age of eighteen. 

This is confirmed by centuries of 
experience, and applies to the training 
of ordinary performers. There is noth- 
ing abnormal in the fact that some 
children become virtuosi at a very early 
age. All that is abnormal is its com- 
mercial exploitation. It is not surpris- 
ing that the great majority of exploit- 
ed young wunderkinder come to noth- 
ing. Leopold Auer, the celebrated 
violinist and teacher, in his remini- 
scences describes the hardships of some 
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of his pupils who later became world 
famous virtuosi, Elman, Zimbalist and 
Heifetz. How many humiliations these 
children had to endure before they re- 
ceived the right to live in St. Peters- 
burg where residence was forbidden to 
Jews. Auer himself, “His Imperial 
Majesty’s soloist” was subjected to 
humiliations. 

The child prodigy is no problem in 
the Socialist state. He is given a bal- 
anced education. ‘The State is his 
patron and a sensitive one. Concerts 
of young performers may take place 
only by special permission of the direc- 
tors of the schools which they attend, 
and are given only for the purpose of 
advancing their education. 


It is impossible to understand the 
progress of instrumental music in the 


USSR without reference to the radical | 


changes which the October Revolution 
wrought in the cultural field. 

The Socialist Revolution put the 
question of culture in a new way. The 
bourgeoisie had refused to regard the 
development of culture as the creative 
growth of the masses; they isolated 
culture from the people. In the USSR 
the working people are drawn into the 
construction of the new socialist cul- 
ture, thereby lifting art from the salons 
and bringing it to the popular audience. 
Music which has always been bound 
to its era with a thousand subtle threads 
could not but feel the influence of this 
vital force. Hence the unprecedented 
advancement of music which has liter- 
ally embraced the whole country, the 
unprecedented influx of young talent 
into the music schools. The accom- 
panying ever increasing demand for 
musical instruments is a fact not only 
of musical interest but has a general 
cultural significance. 

But the Soviet system of musical edu- 
cation is not limited to these special 
music schools. To them must be added 
the hundreds of young pioneer halls 
with their music studios, and an enor- 
mous number of amateur art centres, 
and clubs where hundreds of thousands 
study music in some form. Trade 
unions spend over 150,000,000 rubles 
a year on the development of amateur 
art. Its scale can be seen from the 
fact that trade union clubs alone have 
50,000 study circles with 200,000 par- 
ticipants. This artistic training, which 
is free of charge, is directed by out- 
standing theatre people, musicians, 
painters, dancers and_ elocutionists. 
There is no antagonistic distinction be- 
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tween amateur and professional art in 
the Soviet Union. 

Exceptionally talented artists dis- 
closed at performances by these groups, 
especially at the AH+Union concerts 
held every two or three years, are sent 
to professional schools, The state dance 
ensemble, the state ensemble of na- 
tional instruments, the Red Army song 
and dance ensemble. ; were recruited 
largely from amateur'circles. 

Musical culture in*sarist Russia was 
primarily a Russian , product; Soviet 
musical culture is as yaried as the peo- 
ples inhabiting the So¥iet Union. Only 
a quarter of a century ago in tsarist 
Russia, the subject nejlons had to fight 
not only for bread“and the right to 
work but even for the right to sing. 
Outstanding national poets, musicians, 
artists, who collected, studied and pop- 


ularized folk art were condemned to: 


exile, hunger, poverty and moral isola- 
tion. ‘Today fine enSembles of instru- 
mentalists have sprung up in all parts 
of the Soviet “Uajon. In Tiflis 
(Georgia), Baku (Azerbaidjan), Eri- 
van (Soviet Armenia), Alma-Ata (Ka- 
zakhstan) and other capitals of national 
republics there are: splendid opera 
theatres. The musical progress of these 
formerly “backward” peoples can be 
seen from the fact that their repre- 
sentatives have frequently been prize 
winners in the All-Union contests: the 
Tatar singer, Naina Rakhmatuiina, the 
Ukrainian singer Maria Gaidai, the 
Armenian violinist Gabrielian, the Az- 
erbaidjanian singer Bul Bul, the Ar- 
menian Komitas String Quartet, the 
Georgian vocalist Gamrekeli, and 
others. 
° 

A performer is not a machine con- 
verting the composer’s ideas into sound. 
His task above all is creative, and is 
influenced by the social environment. 
What is conspicuous in the evolution 
of modern west-European instrumental 
music? It is a retreat from the 
traditions of music as a medium of 
lofty ideas. The majority of perform- 
ers in west Europe aspire to nothing 
higher than the entertainment of a se- 
lect audience, to whom they serve music 
as a delicacy ; or they become urbanistes, 
making a fetish of technique, the re- 
sult being the sterile manner known as 
“der neuen Sachlichkeit,” (new effi- 
ciency). 

These styles, erroneously regarded as 
opposites are different expressions of 
the same phenomenon, music-making 
as accult. In both cases the interests 
of the performer and the public is 
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concentrated on the technique, the ex- 
ternal treatment, pushing the content 
of the work into the background. In 
both cases the virtuoso outweighs the 
interpreter. 

We see an entirely different. picture 
in the Soviet Union. ‘The Soviet per- 
former is active in an era of tremendous 
creative effort, of a new world in the 
making, where a new socialist man is 
being moulded, a sensitive listener such 
as no executant had in the past. . For 
this listener art is not only a means of 
aesthetic pleasure but a means of life 
experience. The Soviet performer is 
a propagandist, and critic for art. His 
work is precious and necessary to so- 
ciety. Around him is a healthy intel- 
lectual atmosphere, that sense of com- 
munity, of collective effort in search 
of a new artistic ideal which increases 
his powers tenfold. Neither the nim- 
ble-fingered virtuoso, nor the musical 
phrasemonger can be the ideal of a 
Soviet performer, who serves as an “en- 
gineer of human souls.” 

Along with a Soviet style of instru- 
mental performance, there has de- 
veloped a new Soviet violin and piano 
repertoire. Soviet composers have writ- 
ten important works for violin, the 
concerti of Myaskovsky, Zhelobinsky, 
Starokodamsky and Kampaneyetz’ Bal- 
lade and Khachiaturian’s Dance; and 
for the piano, music by Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Feinberg, 
Alexandrov, Khachaturian and others. 

One highly significant fact is the 
large variety of styles among Soviet 
violinists and pianists, their individual- 
ity. Soviet training develops the in- 
dividual traits of every performer. 
Great attention is paid to this aspect 
of musical training, for individuality 
is highly esteemed in the Soviet Union. 
In this respect Soviet music can be 
especially proud of its pupils. Carl 
Flesch, one of the judges of the Ysaye 
International Violin contest, noted as 
the chief defect of numbers of the 
young entrants, that in their training 
their individual qualities had been sub- 
ordinated to imitation of famous vir- 


tuosi. This could not be said of the- 


young Soviet entrants. 

The work of the Soviet teachers 
gives such brilliant results because art 
in the Soviet Union has a mass audi- 
ence whose life it reflects, not the sub- 
jective feelings of a self-conscious mi- 
nority. It is highly symbolic that out- 
standing performers receive the honor- 
ary title of People’s Artist. This title 
symbolizes the inseparable ties between 
the Soviet Artist and his people. 
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T happened on Ogurechnaya Zem- 

lya. You will look in vain on 
the map for this remote and lonely 
Arctic island, for there this tiny point 
is charted under its proper high-sound- 
ing and poetic appellation. 

It was only recently discovered. Its 
discoverer, in his undetailed first radio 
report noted that “the newly discov- 
ered island has the form of a cucum- 
ber.” And the wireless operators, 
through whose hands everything must 
pass, christened this new member of 
the Arctic island family Ogurechnaya 
Zemlya (Cucumber Land), and just 
try to argue with them about it! 

The new island received warm 
greetings. Explorers stretched their 
hands toward it. Meteorologists 
cheered at having another kettle to 
peep into, in the “kitchen of the 
weather.” Young polar scientists 
yearned toward it as toward a bride. 
Contemptuously they said: “Dixon, 
Tixie, Cheliuskin—what are they? 
They have already been conquered . . . 
they are just like home. But Ogurech- 
naya—A-a-ah—there the temperature 
is 78 below!” 

And so Cucumber Land drew a 
population. Confident, sharp-pointed 
human footprints appeared in the vir- 
gin snow alongside the huge, bowl- 
shaped depressions left by the polar 
bear. Buildings rose. Peals of human 
laughter echoed across the icy wastes. 
Men and women settled down to 
everyday life, brewed their coffee in 
shining copper pots, knew joy and sor- 
row and excitement, worked hard, re- 
laxed over the chess board. And then 
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Drawings by PHILIP REISMAN: 


A CHILD IS BORN 


Short Story by B. GORBATOV 


How Surgeon Matveyevich, hundreds of miles away 
from his patient, performs a perfect delivery 


their own particular misfortune oc- 
curred. Or should we rather say, good 
fortune? 

It all began when a woman uttered 
a piercing, hardly human cry. A 
husky, white-faced man stood over her, 
his hands trembling helplessly, huge 
beads of perspiration rolling down his 
forehead. 

Anyone supposing that on the Soviet 
Arctic islands people live in isolation, 
knowing nothing of their neighbors, is 
gravely mistaken. ‘True, neighbor and 
neighbor and island and island are 
often separated by thousands of miles 
—and what miles! But don’t forget 
the wireless operators, Thanks to them 
the whole Arctic knew at once that on 
far-off Ogurechnaya Zemlya a woman 
was in labor, a new citizen in birth. 
And with bated breath the whole Arc- 
tic, the miners of Nordvik, the scien- 
tists at Cheliuskin, the radio operators 
on Dixon Island, the builders at the 
Port cf Tixie, the wintering party on 
White Island, were practically at the 
patient’s bedside, trying not to cough, 
not to bump the bed, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the new citizen with tender, 
expectant paternal and maternal smiles. 

The woman’s cries were heard 
throughout the whole Arctic. Her 
husband, the radio operator at Ogurech- 
naya Zemlya, helpless as are all men in 
such circumstances, could only stand 
over her and sweat. The doctor, poor 
fellow, was not an obstetrician, and 
the birth was a complicated one. The 
baby was in the wrong position. 

So in desperate radiograms Ogurech- 
naya Zemlya implored: 


“PLEASE CAN’T YOU DO 
SOMETHING TO SAVE 
MOTHER AND CHILD” 

The operator who received the 
radiogram, his face furrowed with 
agonized lines, removed his ear phones 
and went in to the chief. What to 
do? A woman’s life at stake... and 
a child’s. ... 

The chief and the Party organizer 
thought: “There is nothing to fly there 
with—not a single plane. It is winter 
—Polar night. Could we make it by 
sledge? Not in time.” The Party 
organizer went to consult the hospital 
physician. 


Sergey Matveyevich was just an or- 
dinary surgical doctor. Callously he 
would take your pulse; when it was 
necessary to cut you up, he uttered 
his stale jokes while brandishing his 
scalpel, as though the matter on hand 
were not an operation at all, but 
merely social conversation over a cup 
of tea. Nor was there anything un- 
usual about the appearanec of Sergey 
Matveyevich—portly, bald, smelling of 
carbolic—in a word, your everyday 
surgeon. 

Only one thing seemed unusual 
about the doctor—he was a little too 
“usual” for an Arctic doctor. For, 
say what you will, an Arctic doctor 
is a romantic figure. Look at the 
map. Among the names of Polar 
explorers whose memories are pre- 
served for us,. you will find Dr. 
Starokadamsky Island, Cape Dr. 
Isachenko. On Dixon Island every- 
one will show you the grave of medical 
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assistant Vladimirov, modest hero of 
the North. And on Wrangel Island 
your first act will be to look for the 
grave of Dr. Wulfson, Arctic martyr. 

But about Sergey Matveyevich, there 
was not the faintest hint of romance, 
not even the absorption of the scien- 
tist. It seemed that he had come to 
the Arctic only for prosaic medical 
purposes of healing the sick, delivering 
babies, pulling teeth and cutting out 
appendices. 

For all those things a hospital was 
necessary; for a doctor without a hos- 
pital, one might say, is like Columbus 
without his ship. And he needed, not 
just any kind of hospital, because Arc- 
tic or no Arctic, if someone falls sick 
he must be taken care of properly. 

And so when the supply barge was 
unloaded .he himself carried the boxes 
with the hospital equipment on_ his 
back, angrily shouting away would-be 
helpers: “Careful there, careful! Don’t 
break those bottles; don’t touch that 
box!” 


He himself planed and sawed, put 
up shelves, painted the walls white, 
covered the floor with linoleum. Hands 
were few and everyone had to work 
hard. Next to the hospital a radio cen- 
ter went up; blasts roared in the port, 
a coaling base was built. ‘That was 
1934, that historic year when, as if 
by magic, the barren shores of the 
Arctic blossomed with buildings, 
wharves, machine shops, radio towers, 
mine shafts. ... 


The hospital was finished. It was a 
small one, for five beds, but that was 
plenty. Everything there, was just as in 
the real hospitals where Sergey Mat- 
veyevich had grown gray and bald and 
saturated with the odor of iodine and 
carbolic. The gleam of the white 
walls, the glint of the sun on the nickel 
instruments, the glass cases full of 
labeled bottles—all were the same— 
the cleanliness, the quiet, and the hos- 
pital smell. Patients came,—more and 
more of them, women. From fishing 
hamlets, hundreds of miles away, they 
came on dog sledges, before their con- 
finement, and lived at the winter sta- 
tion, surrounded by the care of the 
Wives, never indifferent to such an 
event as birth. The men came too, 
with ‘appendicitis, hernias, frozen fin- 
gers, toothaches, injuries. 

A surgeon by profession, tempera- 
ment and disposition, Sergey Matveye- 
vich always preferred surgical meas- 
ures, and the winterers noticed that he 
was in best humor when he had some- 
one to cut up. 
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Once in the warm comradely atmo- 
sphere after the evening meal, the 
young magnetologist Modorov sat be- 
side the doctor and asked him: 

“Don’t mind my asking, Sergey 
Matveyevich, but why did you ever 
come to the Arctic?” 

“My dear fellow, how can I ex- 
plain?” he stammered. “Everyone was 
saying Arctic—Arctic, and I thought, 
why shouldn’t I go? I’m not old.... 
what do you think—l’m not so old, 
am I?” and he twirled his mustache. 
“T heard, up north, there’s a great 
field—interesting cases. . . . Well, I 
thought, why shouldn’t I try it? I'd 
been at the front—where all kinds of 
things occurred. . . .” Then raising 
his honest blue eyes Sergey Matveye- 
vich said simply “And too, the material 
conditions are very good. ‘Two years 
here—that, my dear fellow, means 
capital. I can buy myself a dacha 
[cottage] outside of Moscow 
you know, with a little garden—a ham- 
mock—flowerbeds, and have flowers 
right under my window. .. .” 


But, however ordinary and prosaic, 
Sergey Matveyevich was the only per- 
son at the wintering station who could 
help the woman giving birth on far- 
away Cucumber Land . . . though it 
was not clear just how. 

So Uncle Vasya, as everybody called 
the Party organizer at the wintering 
station, went to the hospital and sat 
down beside Sergey Matveyevich. 

Sergey Matveyevich threw up his 
hands. “I can’t very well deliver a 
baby when the birth is taking place 

. . if you will excuse me. . . some- 
where in space.” 

“But we must help, doctor,” the 
Party organizer persisted. 

“Well! This is indeed wonderful,” 
the doctor lifted his arms. ‘Give me 
arms a thousand miles long to reach 
to...to... the patient’s bedside. Give 
me, my dear fellow telescopic eyes .. . 
to see a thousand miles through space, 
and then I’m ready, quite ready... .” 

“Maybe we can give you such arms 
and such eyes, doctor,” said the Party 


organizer. “And then?” 
“T don’t understand you. How?” 
“Radio. You will be informed of 


surt. 


the patient’s condition and the position 
of the baby and then you will, so to 
say, supervise.” 

“Are you serious?” Sergey Matveye- 
vich managed to whisper. 

“Absolutely. There is no other 
way.” 

Sergey Matveyevich rose, donned 
his smock. 

“Let’s go to the patient,” he said, 
then stopped. ‘Why should I wear 
this smock—well, never mind. Strange 
things happen under the sun, my dear 
fellow. This is the first case in my 
practice of—er—a delivery by corre- 
spondence, a delivery by radio!” 

Contact was established with Ogur- 
echnaya Zemlya. All the Arctic Sta- 
tions were informed: “In view of the 
fact that the radio center will maintain 
uninterrupted communication with 
Ogurechnaya Zemlya communication 
with all other stations will suspend un- 
til the child is born.” 

The ether was still. Holding its 
breath, the whole Arctic awaited the 
outcome of the accouchement on far- 
away Ogurechnaya Zemlya. Sergey 
Mateyevich went up to the instrument. 

“We—ell,” he began, thrusting his 
hands under the belt of the smock, and 
then stopped in confusion. 

He had been about to ask from hab- 
it, “Well, how are you feeling, my 
dear?” forgetting that there was no 
patient before him, only space. 

He was obviously out of his ele- 
ment. Around him were none of the 
tools of his trade to give him confi- 
dence. He needed to see the mother, 
to hear her groans and entreaties, to 
say soothing words, to feel the baby 

(Continued on page 31) 





























SCIENCE 


On September 24th this year, six 
weeks before the earthquake that shook 
Rumania, Bessarabia and other districts 
in Eastern Europe, the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences announced plans for the erec- 
tion of seismological stations (for the 
study of earthquakes) at Kishinev, 
Bessarabia, Chernovitz, Northern Buko- 
vina, and Lvov, Western Ukraine. At 
the same time new stations are being 
set up in the Far East. 

A new theory has been developed by 
the Soviet scientist, N. Krenke, covering 
the cyclic ageing and rejuvenation of 
plants. Ageing, Dr. Krenke observes, 
proceeds continuously but unevenly, and 
is accompanied by continuous cyclical re- 
juvenation to be observed in the develop- 
ment of new shoots, and the formation 
of new organs and cells. This may be 
accelerated or retarded by external cir- 
cumstances. Organic age may not con- 
form to calendar age. Each organism of 
the plant has both its individual age 
and its general age; in a leaf, for ex- 
ample, its individual age counts from 
the moment of its formation but its gen- 
eral age depends on its position on the 
plant and the age of the plant itself. 
Application of Krenke’s observations to 
the study of young fruit trees for ex- 
ample, makes possible forecasts of 
ripening periods and facilitates grafting 
and inarching. It is expected that 
Krenke’s observations will lead to ac- 
curate predictions and provisions for 
plant reactions to environmental changes. 

A million newborn babies will be 
vaccinated against tubercylosis in 
1941. The vaccine has proved to be 
harmless and effective. In the same 
year 2,250 additional beds for tubercular 
patients will be provided in Soviet hospi- 
tals, 75 anti-tuberculosis clinics in small 
urban centers and 300 in village dis- 
pensaries. The perspective is the com- 
plete eradication of the disease within 
this generation. 

The Moscow Mining Institute has 
devised methods for the underground 
sluicing of ores in old copper mines. 
The ores will be roasted at a tempera- 
ture of 500 to 550° centigrade. The 
resulting sulphur dioxide gas, rising dur- 
ing the process, will be piped to the sur- 
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face and used in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. Air blasts, during the 
process, intensify oxidation. The roast- 
ing makes the copper ores more solu- 
ble and copper is-easily recovered from 
the ore liquids. Noble metals, gold, 
platinum and silver, often found in cop- 
per ores, are easily flushed out. Success- 
ful tests have been made in two mines. 


INDUSTRY 


Soviet gold production overfulfilled its 
monthly plan in October. The big Bales- 
kaya Plant exceeded its plan by 25 per 
cent. Radium production in the 
Soviet Union has been advancing. By a 
new Soviet process radium is being com- 
mercially extracted from ores with a 
content of only 1 gram per 250,000 tons, 
as compared to the Belgian Congo and 
Canadian fields where the content is a 
gram per 4 to 6 tons of ore. 

Application for the new vocational 
school training exceeded the established 
quotas, 967,000 having been received for 
600,000 vacancies. Physicians examining 
the applicants noted their excellent physi- 
cal condition. For example in the Vasili- 
ostrav district only four out of 1500 
were below the required high standards. 

Mass production on a light car to be- 
gin to put the whole country on wheels, 
began on October Ist, after long contin- 
ued tests on experimental models. These 
tests proved the superiority of the new 
Soviet model over the best existing Brit- 
ish and German makes of light cars. 
Parts of the car are being manufactured 
in a number of Soviet auto plants; but 
the assembled machine will roll off the 
lines at the Kim plant, Moscow’s second 
largest auto works. 

Results of the first three years of op- 
erations on the Moscow-Volga Canal 
—Moscow’s water supply raised from 50 
to 200 liters per capita, daily; 160,000 
vessels carrying 6,300,000 passengers and 
4,800,000 metric tons of freight traversed 
the locks without a single accident. 

Rich new coal deposits have been dis- 
covered in Tadjikistan only 60 miles from 
Stalinabad, the capital, and only 6 miles 
from the highroad connecting the capi- 
tal with Horog, an industrial center. 

Probably the biggest moving job 







ever attempted is being carried out on 
Gorky Street, Moscow’s main thorough- 
fare, where six large buildings are being 
moved back an average of 60 feet to 
give the street a width of 150 feet. One 
of the buildings, a large three story Eye 
Hospital will not only be moved back, but 
turned around, giving it a new frontage 
on a side street, and mounted upon a 
new street floor that has been erected 
at the new location. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Maifeld Jewish Collective Farm 
had a record crop this year. Drawn 
from the ghettoes, the former tailors, 
shoemakers, peddlers and small shop- 
keepers who are the members of the 
Kolhoz have become first class farmers, 
specializing in vineyard crops. The Mai- 
feld farm, located in the dry Crimea, 
has its own powerhouse and irrigation 
system, its own library, clubhouse and 
high school, and a radio in every home. 
Earnings last year averaged 6 to 9000 
rubles in cash, besides stocks of grain, 
melon, grapes, etc., from the kolhoz 
stores, and the produce of their own 
private plots and chicken yards. A Mai- 
feld farmer, a woman, Minna Katzman, 
brought in a record grape crop of two 
metric tons per acre. . . . Birobijan, the 
Autonomous Jewish district in the Far 
East is expanding. A delegation from 
the Birobijan Planning Commission is 
now in Moscow, arranging for the 1941 
program—1000 new families of settlers, 
four new towns. 

Learning in his studies that until 1800 
the sugar beet was found only in districts 
near the sea, on soils with a high salt 
content the Soviet agronomist M. A. 
Egorov, suggested using salt as fer- 
tilizer for beet crops. Large scale ex- 
perimentation this year proved the theory 
to be correct. Salt fertilizer raised the 
yield from 20 to 30 per cent, in tested 
areas, while sugar content rose 14 per 
cent... . Sugar beet production showed 
immense advances despite the late spring 
and premature autumn frosts. Thus 
74.2 centners per hectare (a centner is 
220 pounds and a hectare is 2% acres) 
was the average yield in 1930; 1940's 
average was 182 centners. The Kirg- 
hizian beet farmers secured the world 
beating average of 415 centners per 
hectare. One Kirghiz kolhoz achieved 
the amazing yield of 630 centners per 
hectare. . . . Supplementing sugar beets, 
sugar cane is now being successfully 
grown in Tadjikistan and Uzbekistan as 
a result of a cross between a native cane 
and the American sugar cane. The local 
crop is first being used to supply dis- 
tilleries and a Soviet Jamaica Rum will 
soon appear on the Soviet market. 

The Northern spread of agriculture 
continues. Wheat is now being grown in 
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Kamchatka. From frost resistant varie- 
ties developed by the woman agricul- 
turist, Anna Skolozubova, wheat is now 
grown in Yakutia, which has an average 
of only 74 frostless days a year. 
. .. Most northerly agricultural stations 
elsewhere are 68° North latitude; there 
are Soviet stations at 74° North lati- 
tude. .. . Cotton has been moved North 
too. Cotton is now being grown as far 
north in the Soviet Union as 49°, about 
the latitude of Newfoundland. 

In 1913 only 188,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizer were used as against 3,136,200 
tons in 1940. In 1939 there were only 
five varieties; in 1940, 28 adapted to 
different soils, climatic conditions, etc. 
In 1913 Russia imported its fertilizers; 
the Soviet Union is an exporter of chem- 
ical fertilizers. 

Tractor operation has become a wide- 
spread new profession for women in 
the Ukrainian fields. 3,867 are already 
driving tractors; 40,000 are studying 
tractor driving in their spare time. 


THE ARTS 


Mosaics and frescoes of 4th, 5th and 
6th centuries A. D., notably those to be 
. seen in the churches of Ravenna and 
Byzantium have the same color values 
at a distance as close at hand. Mosaics 
and frescoes made after this period alter 
in color values at distances. The laws 
governing color sense impressions on 
which the older artists based their color 
combinations have been rediscovered by 
Prof. B. Kampanetsky of the Soviet 
Academy of Art, and are being applied 
in the Palace of Soviets decorations. 

Shostakovich’s 7th Symphony dedi- 
cated to Lenin and based on Mayakov- 
sky’s epic poem is being prepared for 
the Lenin Anniversary in January. His 
new orchestration for Boris Godunov, 
for production at the Moscow Grand 
Opera, was also recently completed. . . . 
The young Soviet composer, T. N. 
Khrennikov’s second symphony, was per- 
formed in November during a festival 
of Soviet music, and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. . . . Prokofiev’s new opera, 
4 Soldier Homeward Bound, based on 
Katayev’s novel, staged at the Stanislav- 
sky Opera Theater in Moscow, received 
a big ovation. 

Three new plays by Maxim Gorky, 
discovered among his manuscripts are in- 
cluded in twenty plays by him appearing 
on the Soviet stage this season. . . . The 
actors of Mosfilm, (The Moscow Film 
Company) have formed a theater of their 
own. Among their first productions is 
Shaw’s Man of Destiny. ... 

Statistics for 1939 show that both in 
the number of libraries per capita, and 
in per capita circulation of books, the 
Soviet Union now leads the world. The 
number of books in circulation annually 
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are 86 per inhabitant. The United 
States is second with 79. . . . Libraries 
for children in the Soviet Union now 
total over 160,000. These include book 
collections at schools, playgrounds, camps, 
pioneer palaces, children’s theaters, etc. 


IN THE NEW 
SOVIET REGIONS 


With remarkable speed and thorough- 
ness earthquake damages in Bessarabia, 
which was shaken by the same shocks 
that devastated Rumania, were repaired. 
The heaviest damages were in Kishinev 
where 3 hospitals, several schools, a 
brewery, a furniture factory, a theater 
and a musical conservatory were among 
the buildings damaged. Of the 460 fami- 
lies rendered homeless new apartments 
were immediately found for 400 while 
60 families were housed in temporary 
quarters. Within a few days water and 
gas supply services were restored, and 
repaving of broken streets begun. . . . 
Nomination and registration of candi- 
dates for deputies from Bessarabia to the 
Supreme Soviet went on uninterrupted. 

15,000 unemployed Bessarabian 
workers who had accepted jobs in the 
Donets coal mines, are receiving train- 
ing in miners’ schools, before going 
down the shafts. . . . Bessarabia’s first 
Soviet school year starts with 1,617 
schools of which 1,084 are Moldavian, 
379 Russian, 129 Ukrainian, 25 Jewish. 
. . .« 64,000 landless peasants received 
land. 

In Latvia, 44,000 landless peasants 
have received land while 187,000 acres 
were divided among farmers with small 
plots. In Estonia 39,097 landless peas- 
ants and 42,732 with small holdings 
received land. In Lithuania peasants 
receiving land numbered over 100,000. 

In a single year agriculture in West 
Byelo-Russia, under Polish rule one of 
the most backward districts of Europe, 
has been electrified and mechanized. 100 
Machine and Tractor Stations are oper- 
ating and the land is being worked by 
1000 tractors, 400 tractor seeders, 600 
tractor-drawn cultivators. This year 
1923 tractor drivers, drawn from the 
local population, were graduated from 
schools for tractorists; 2,000 more will 
graduate in time for the 1941 season. 

Soon after Estonia entered the ranks 
of the Soviet states her unemployment 
problem was solved. In 3 months time 
18,000 jobless were placed in local fac- 
tories and offices, many of which were 
reopened after being shut down for 
years, 

The title of Latvian People’s Poet 
was conferred posthumously on the 75th 
anniversary of his birth, on Jan Rainis 
(1865-1929) by edict of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Latvian SSR. A new 





edition of his works, including hith- 
erto unpublished material, is being pre- 
pared. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Throughout the Soviet Union the 15th 
anniversary of the death of Mikhail V. 
Frunze was commemorated. Frunze 
took a leading part in military opera- 
tions during the Civil War. He was in 
command against Kolchak and Wrangel, 
defeating them both. In January, 1925, 
he was appointed People’s Commissar 
of Military and Naval Affairs and 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the USSR. His death, has- 
tened by overwork, occurred on the last 
day of October, 1925. Frunze, aside 
from his other achievements, is ranked 
as a great military strategist. He fore- 
cast modern developments in military 
aviation, and Soviet strength in this arm 
owes much to his foresight. 

This year the Daghestan Autonomous 
Republic celebrates the 20th Anniversary 
of its autonomy which was proclaimed 
by Stalin in 1920, at the Congress of 
Peoples of Daghestan. Its progress in 
these twenty years has been immense. 
Pupils in its schools number 200,000; in 
1913 school attendance was under 
10,000. Its industrial output is thirteen 
times that of 1913; its grain and legume 
crops three and: a half times; its cotton 
crop 66 times. In 1913 irrigation in 
that dry country served 75,000 acres. 
Today its irrigation network serves 
960,000 acres. 


THE NOVEMBER 
CELEBRATIONS 


This year’s November celebrations were 
especially fervent in the new Soviet 
regions. In Riga, Latvia, there was a 
parade of 275,000; in Kaunas, Lithuania, 
100,000; in Tallinn, Estonia, 75,000; in 
Lvov, Western Ukraine, over 300,000; 
in Byelostok, Western Byelo-Russia, 
75,000; Chernovitz, Northern Buko- 
vina, $5,000, and Kishinev, Bessarabia, 
70,000. 

The day of the parade was followed 
by festivities. In Moscow on Pushkin 
square a replica of the pylon and the 
sculptured figure of a worker bearing a 
ruby star, that dominated the Soviet 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, 
was erected. Around it people of the dis- 
trict danced to the music of four bands, 
playing folk and jazz rhythms. Else- 
where open air performances by profes- 
sional and amateur dramatic troupes 
were given. Among the theaters that gave 
performances was the famous Kamerny 
Theater. Similar celebrations were held 
in other Soviet cities. 
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Question: Will you kindly inform us 
what is the citizenship status of the peo- 
ple of the former Baltic republics since 
their joining the USSR? B. S., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Answer: According to the constitu- 
tional provision of the USSR, Article 21, 
citizenship in any republic of the Soviet 
Union automatically carries with it citi- 
zenship in the USSR. This provision, 
along with other regulations regarding 
acquisition of citizenship in the USSR, 
were elaborated by the law adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet on August 19, 1938. 
Following the admission of the Lithu- 
anian, Latvian and Estonian republics 
into the USSR, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet issued a decree on Sep- 
tember 7, 1940, covering the question of 
citizenship of the people of the above- 
mentioned republics. 

According to this decree, “Citizens of 
the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
Soviet Socialist Republics, from the date 
of admission of their republics into the 
USSR, are citizens of the USSR.” The 
decree of September 7, 1940 further pro- 
vided that citizens of the Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian Soviet republics, 
resident abroad, were to register with 
Soviet Embassies and Consulates situ- 
ated in their countries of residence, be- 
fore November 1, 1940, in person or by 
mail. Such registration established their 
Soviet citizenship. Those who failed to so 
register will still be able to petition the 
Soviet Government later for a grant of 
citizenship. This is also in accordance 
with the provision of the law of August 
19, 1938. 

The decree of September 7, 1940, also 
granted citizenship to all members of the 
national minorities who have resided in 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia before 
Soviet power was established there, and 
who had been denied citizenship by the 
old regimes. Residents of the three new 
Soviet republics who had no citizenship 
of any kind, and who were formerly not 
entitled to citizenship in these countries, 
may now apply for Soviet citizenship. 


Question: Would you kindly state 
who signed the Soviet-Finnish Peace 
Treaty? R. V. P., Birmingham, Wash. 


Answer: The peace treaty between 
the USSR and the Republic of Finland 
was signed on behalf of the former 
by Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, V. Molotov, Member 
oof the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, A. Zhdanov and Com- 
mander Vasilevsky; and on behalf of Fin- 
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land by Premier Risto Ryti, Foreign 
Minister Paasikivi, General Walden and 
Prof. Voionmaa. 


Question: Will you please explain the 
difference between ‘All-Union and Union 
Republic People’s missariats? M. H. 
L., Pittsburgh, Kans. 


Answer: All-Union Commissariats ad- 
minister various branches of the govern- 
ment of the entire Union, i.e., of all of 
the USSR, whereas the Union Republic 
Commissariats have jurisdiction of their 
respective branches of government with- 
in the particular Union republic only. 

There is an All-Union Council of 
Commissars (the cabinet) which admin- 
isters the affairs of the entire Union just 
as there are Councils of Peoples Com- 
missars in every Union Republic admin- 
istering the affairs of every one of the 
sixteen federated republics. There are 
also Commissariats and Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars in every autonomous 
republic as well, the autonomous repub- 
lic being a self-governing unit within the 
Union Republic. 

The difference in competence between 
the All-Union Commissariats (Federal) 
and the Commissariats of every one of 
the sixteen republics is defined in the 
Constitution of the USSR. The Council 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR is 
the highest executive and administrative 
body of the land and is responsible only 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The 
latter ratifies all the actions of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars and has also 
the right to annul them, or alter them. 
The decrees of the Council of People’s 
Commissars are binding upon all of the 
Soviet Union, 

With some exceptions the Commissari- 
ats of the USSR and the Union Repub- 
lics have similar functions, are similarly 
named and are divided along similar 
lines. For instance, just as there is 
an All-Union Commissariat of Finance, 
there is a Commissariat of Finance in 
every one of the Republics. The same is 
true of the food industry, light indus- 
try, agriculture, trade, etc. However, 
there are All-Union People’s Commis- 
sariats which are not duplicated by any 
of the Union Republics because the func- 
tions of these. Commissariats are re- 
served entirely to the Government of the 
Union. Each All-Union People’s Com- 
missariat administers its affairs through- 
out the Soviet Union directly or through 
suitable agencies established by them or 
in cooperation with the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, or the Commissariats 
of the various Republics. The All-Union 
Commissariats (Federal) which have no 
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counterparts in the administrations of the 
individual Union Republics are first, De- 
fense, the Army, the Navy and the arma- 
ment industries, etc.; Foreign Affairs, 
which is conducted only by the central 
government; foreign trade, railways, 
posts, telegraph and telephone, water 
transport, heavy industry and other sim- 
ilar functions of All-Union importance. 

On the other hand there are also Com- 
missariats in the various republics of 
which there is not a counterpart in the 
Government of the Union, the reason 
being that those functions are completely 
within the jurisdiction of the various Re- 
publics. 

The People’s Commissars of the 
Union Republics are appointed by the 
Supreme Council of the respective re- 
publics. The highest authority in every 
republic is the Supreme Council corre- 
sponding to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union. ‘The People’s Commissars and 
their council (the Cabinet) is responsi- 
ble to the Supreme Council, which has 
the right to confirm, annul or alter their 
decisions, 


Question: Can you give me some in- 
formation regarding the extent of road 
building in the Soviet Union? J. L., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has adopted 
a very extensive program of road build- 
ing. The Third Five-Year Plan calls for 
building of new roads and reconditioning 
of old roads of 131,250 miles (210,000 
kilometers). 

As the defense of the country and the 
growing automobile traffic and truck 
transport demand more and better roads, 
the Soviet Union is turning a great deal 
of its energies and resources to the ful- 
fillment of that need. During the Five 
Year-Plans the Soviet Union has built a 
total of 243,750 miles (390,000 kilome- 
ters), of which 31,250 miles were as- 
phalted, and 212,500 miles were hard 
bed gravel roads. 

For an appreciation of the tremendous 
progress this program of road building 
represents, it is well to note here that 
Old Russia, during 100 years previous to 
Soviet power built a total of only 16,270 
miles, about 163 miles per year. Under 
the impact of a great road building pro- 
gram, enthusiastically supported by all 
of its population, and particularly by 
the Kolhozes of the country, to whom 
improved roads for delivery of their 
produce to towns and railroads spells 
added prosperity, the old proverbial and 
terrible characteristic of Russia, “road- 
less Russia,” is being done away with. 
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Left: Soviet infantry advancing behind a tank. The tank draws steel sledges upon which the troops can drop for protec- 


tion, 


Center: Section of one of the steel and concrete blockhouses, strong points of the Mannerheim Line, smashed by Soviet fire. 
Right: A regiment of Soviet troops advancing in formation, on skis, across the ice of the Finnish Gulf, in the attack on 


Koivisto Island. 





THE MANNERHEIM LINE 


A Review of the Soviet Documentary Film 


By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


6“ HE Mannerheim Line” is an his- 

toric, military record of the 
whole complex of operations which took 
place on the Karelian Isthmus during 
the 100 days of Soviet-Finnish hostilities. 
Any soldier who has done some actual 
fighting in his life cannot fail to recog- 
nize it as a record made under actual 
fire. 

This writer has seen Hitler’s Feldzug 
in Polen” (The Polish Campaign) and 
found it to be a montage of peace-time 
maneuver shots and carefully selected 
wartime situations where it was possible, 
in spite of a few cannon-shots here and 
there, for soldiers to laugh, for the grass 
to remain untrampled, for the wounded 
to be conspicuous by their absence, and 
for the enemy silently to endure the vic- 
torious Nazi onrush. 

The holocaust of Danzig (telescopic 
camera!) and the battlefield of Kutno 
(post facto et mortem!) were the only 
scenes which looked like the real stuff. 

In “The Mannerheim Line” things 
look different. 

Take, for instance, the attack of the 
Soviet troops on the strong points of the 
Line. You see white-clad -infantrymen 
moving to the attack behind tanks. You 
plainly see the terrible “seam” a Finnish 
machine-gun is hemstitching on the snow. 
Men fall and remain where they fell. 
Wounded men are carried away and 
their facial expressions are not the work 
of a movie-director. The characteristic 
stoop of the advancing men can only be 
caused by the whistling of bullets around 
them. A whole company of Cherkassovs 
and Chirkovs could not fake it. Just as 
real as that stoop is the wriggling of the 
scouts crawling toward the enemy 
barbed wire. Only the whine of a flight 
of bullets barely clearing his spine will 
flatten a man out like that. 

Another quality of this cinematic rec- 
ord is its absolute absence of heroics. 
Men don’t perk up for the benefit of the 
camera. They walk instead of “march- 
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ing,” they ride instead of “dashing,” and 
they fight instead of “performing deeds 
of valor.” The camera has even re- 
corded a good bawling out of a tank 
commander by a very grimy and dis- 
pleased lieutenant-general. 

There is no sob-stuff either. Soldiers 
write letters, but don’t chew their pen- 
cils pensively gazing at the drifting 
clouds, There are no tearful mobiliza- 
tion farewells. And, needless to add, 
there are no angels spreading their 
wings over an embattled army. 

Grim in its simplicity and matter-of- 
factness, “The Mannerheim Line” is a 
powerful sock at the “typewriter gen- 
erals” who reported the Soviet-Finnish 
war from the bars of the Helsinki hotels. 
Plenty of white capes are worn by the 
Soviet fighters. There are plenty of skis 
—on men, on planes, on guns and even 
under the wheels of tractor-drawn 
trucks. A company of infantry on skis 
comes down a hill in perfect, semi-open 
formation. One scene shows a meeting 
of tank-crews addressed by their com- 
mander. The “typewriter generals” de- 
scribed them as meetings called for the 
purpose of “discussing the advisability of 
carrying out military orders.” One 
clearly sees in the picture that the meet- 
ings were not of that kind. The com- 
mander is obviously giving the men their 
instructions, explaining the situation and 
the job ahead of them, and, probably, 
putting in a few pep-words, 

It is impossible to discuss here all the 
things which in this picture are of inter- 
est to the professional military mind. 
Suffice it to mention a few. 

First of all one is struck by the abun- 
dance and solid quality of the equipment: 
guns, tanks, planes and (excuse it, type- 
writer generals!) clothes. It is inter- 
esting to watch the comparatively new 
battle tactic known as “infiltration”. The 
method of blowing up strong points by 
bringing up engineers with explosives in 
armored sleighs pulled by tanks is inter- 


esting (if hazardous to the performer). 
One is fascinated by the harmonious co- 
operation of infantry, artillery, tanks and 
planes. 

One sees that tremendously powerful 
immobile belt of fortifications, known as 
the “Mannerheim Line”, being crushed 
by the moving “wall” of tanks behind 
the hurricane of steel and explosives 
loosed by the guns and the planes. It 
looks like a tidal wave pushing a huge 
breakwater aside. 

On the purely human side, one gets a 
warm thrill from watching a young Finn- 
ish prisoner talking excitedly with his 
captors whose facial expressions clearly 
show that in him they see a brother who 
is wearing an “enemy” uniform simply 
through a caprice of history. 

The parade of the returning victorious 
troops will fail to please the brass hats: 
no stamping of feet, no flourishes, no 
rigid super-heroes. Just one-third of one 
per cent of a people returning happily 
home after a job which had to be and 
was done well. 

If you doubt for a moment that the 
“Mannerheim Line” was a hard nut to 
crack, that the business of cracking it 
was competently done and, finally, that 
the Red Army is a pretty good outfit— 
go and see “The Mannerheim Line”. 

It will surely open your eyes and even 
your mind, should the latter still happen 
to be closed. 

The camera work in this film would 
be remarkable under any conditions. 
When one considers that the scenes were 
shot on the field of battle and in Arctic 
winter temperatures, one realizes what 
a remarkable job was done by the group 
of noted Soviet camera men, including 
V. Eshurin and P. Palley. 

“The Mannerheim Line” is shortly to 
be released by Artkino and shown in the 
Miami Theater in New York and the 
Studio Theater in Chicago, now show- 
ing, The Great Beginning, reviewed in 
our last issue. 
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A Letter From 


Dorothy Brewster 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


Corliss Lamont’s “Thoughts on an 
Anniversary” proves catching. I have 
some thoughts—or more properly some 
maemories—brought to the surface by 
another article in your November num- 
ber, that by Theodore Dreiser. Dreis- 
er’s simple clarity about the funda- 
mental failures of capitalist civiliza- 
tion and the fundamental achievements 
of Soviet civilization deserves the trib- 
ute once paid to him by Sherwood 
Anderson: “Heavy, heavy, the feet of 
Theodore Dreiser. . .. They are tramp- 
ing through the wilderness of lies, mak- 
ing a path. Presently the path will be a 
street, with great arches overhead and 
delicately carved spires piercing the 
sky. Along the street will run chil- 
dren, shouting ‘Look at me, see what 
I and my fellows of the new day have 
done’—forgetting the heavy feet of 
Dreiser.” 

Better for the future the heavy feet 
of Dreiser tramping through the wild- 
erness of lies, making a path, than the 
subtle brains of many of our intel- 
lectuals, spinning cobwebs of casuistry 
to explain why they have been “disap- 
pointed” in Russia. ‘There is only 
one thing to do with cobwebs—brush 
them away, as Dreiser does, by insist- 
ing on human values. So, for the mo- 
ment, instead of arguing with the in- 
tellectuals, I prefer to remember— 
Russian faces, Russian words and ges- 
tures. Back in 1923: the gruff Rus- 
sian conductor on the train, who told 
the foreign gentlemen in my compart- 
ment to escort the lady out to the 
station platform and get her a glass of 
tea. (I was the lady, and a very 
nervous one, being filled with the lies I 
had been reading for years about Rus- 
sia). 

On that same train I remember the 





young civil engineer, Latvian by birth, 
a Soviet citizen by choice, who pointed 
out to me the first Red sentry, guard- 
ing the border. I can see the proud 
look on his face—‘‘Now we are com- 
ing into my country.” And in Mos- 
cow that same year there was an old 
peasant woman who stopped me on 
the street to point out a visitor from 
some far corner of the union, some 
Asiatic woman in strange robes and 
veils: “She is so’—and the peasant 
woman smiled and hesitated for a 
word, “so sympathetic!” And there 
was the group of bearded peasants who 
leaned over the balcony railing in the 
opera house (when before had peas- 
ants been made guests of grand 
opera?), so obviously delighted with 
the music and the fairy-tale of “The 
Snow Maiden” that it was hard not 
to watch them rather than the per- 
formance. 

And the shabby young professor, one 
lens of his eyeglasses patched with 
adhesive tape, telling with enthusiasm 
of the vigorous new students from 
farm and factory—ignorant beyond all 
imagination of universities—who had 
to be put through a rapid forced train- 
ing for the desperate needs of the 
country. In the library of the univer- 
sity of Moscow, where he was talking, 
many of the windows, scarred by gun- 
fire, were patched like his glasses... . 
A dozen years later: I remember the 
handsome blonde girl, member of the 
crew of the Soviet steamer, doing an 
extra job of painting about the decks 
in her spare time, building up credits in 
“socialist competition,” knowing she 
would soon have a chance for further 
study in work of her own choosing. And 
the steward on that ship who was deput- 
ed by his comrades to receive the money 
contributed by the passengers of half 
a dozen nationalities, but all schooled 
in the capitalist custom of tipping the 
stewards; and he explained that the 
crew would be most pleased to spend 
the money in further fitting up their 
library and reading room. I like to 
remember another young civil engineer, 
completely a product of the Soviet sys- 
tem, who for a long forty-eight-hour 
journey south to the Black Sea shared 





a four-berth compartment with three 
American women tourists, and never 
once failed in courtesy, tact, and genu- 
ine kindness, 

Perhaps he was “planted” there to 
impress us? If so, it was wonderfully 
intelligent planting. But I prefer to be- 
lieve, from all that he said and did and 
was, that he was an average young man, 
living under a decent social system, his 
natural kindness and sensitiveness not 
thwarted, behaving as human beings do 
behave, if they have a few decent 
breaks, . . . And finally a little scene I 
remember on the sunny deck of a Black 
Sea boat: two teachers from Odessa, 
man and wife (Jewish), discussing pol- 
itics and economics and comparing 
things in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States with an American wom- 
an teacher whose command of Russian 
was far from complete; so the talk 
went on in very simple words, A dark- 
eyed eager lad of about twelve drew 
closer and closer to the talkers, till he 
was in the circle half kneeling, intent, 
and ready with a Russian word when 
the American’s vocabulary failed. “Our 
Soviet children are like that,” said the 
Russian teacher when we called his at- 
tention to the boy. “They want to know 
everything they can about America.” 

And does America want its children 
to know everything they can about 
Russia? Well, Soviet Russia To- 
DAY has for years,.under great handi- 
caps, kept at least one channel of in- 
formation open. It must continue to 
do so. And herewith I offer not only 
these few memories of human beings 
in Russia, but something more substan- 
tial in answer to the appeal of the 
editors for support. 

Dorothy Brewster 
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Sidelights On the USSR 


A Review by Marcia Downing 


WE Are Many, by Ella Reeve Bloor, 
International Publishers, 320 pages, 
$2.25. 


EADERS of SRT will find much 
to interest them in “We Are 
Many,” the autobiography of Ella Reeve 
Bloor, affectionately known to millions 
as “Mother Bloor,” and famous for her 
lifelong activities in progressive causes 
and in the American labor movement. A 
considerable section of her book deals 
with her own, and her son, Harold 
Ware’s experiences in the Soviet Union. 
Separate chapters, and comments else- 
where through the book show her con- 
tinuous interest in the Soviet Union from 
the first days, of which she writes: “As 
we got up in the morning, as we went to 
bed at night, as we went about our day- 
to-day struggles, we thought, ‘In Russia 
they are already building a socialist so- 
ciety!’”; to recent days of which she 
writes, feelingly, “I have lived to see 23 
million more people come this year to 
the haven of the Sovietland.” 

In 1921 she first saw this socialist so- 
ciety for herself. It was no Utopia. 
Those were the days immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War and intervention. In 
those difficult days she gladly shared the 
hardships of the Russian people, as she 
shared their faith in the future they 
were building. What impressed her more 
than the lack of food and comforts at 
that time was the significant word she 
heard on the lips of workers and peas- 
ants everywhere—“nasha,” ours,—and 
applied to everything, the land, mines, 
factories, buildings, theaters. 

It was at this time that she first saw 
Lenin, and her account of the speech by 
Lenin, that she heard him deliver at 
that time, is a living portrait of a great 
and beloved leader. She writes not only 
of Lenin, but of Clara Zetkin, Gorky, 
Krupskaya, and many other now historic 
figures who became her friends and 
teachers in that first visit to the USSR. 

Ella Bloor is justly proud of the 
important contribution which her eldest 
son, Hal Ware, made to the develop- 
ment of Soviet agriculture. Lenin him- 
self acknowledged and praised this con- 
tribution. In her chapter, “Pioneer of 
Collective Farming,” there is more than 
a mother’s proud portrayal of a son’s 
fine work. Hal Ware’s application of 
American scientific farming methods to 
the problems of a socialist society sym- 
bolizes the possibilities of American-Sovi- 
et friendship. Socialism aided by Amer- 
tcan farm machinery spelled the end of 
famine in Russia. 

Interesting, too, is her account of the 
communications between Lenin and the 
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great American scientist, Steinmetz, who 
was deeply interested in Lenin’s electrifi- 
cation plans. The lack of diplomatic and 
other normal relations at that time be- 
tween the two countries, made it impos- 
sible for Steinmetz to extend the help he 
was eager to give; he died before rela- 
tions improved sufficiently ; and so Amer- 
ica played a smaller part than she might 
have, in the creation of the new planned 
economy. 

Ella Bloor’s last trip to the Soviet 
Union was in September, 1937, when she 
and her husband attended the Twentieth 
Anniversary Celebration of the Russian 
Revolution. 

On that trip she saw the fulfillment 
of all her hopes. The faith which had 
never wavered was vindicated. In the 
countryside the labors of her son had 
helped to bear fruit and everywhere col- 
lective and state farms flourished. And 
with the Soviet Union become a great in- 
dustrial power vast new resources, great 
new structures, new schools, new thea- 
ters, had been added which the people 
could call nasha—‘ours.” And doubters 
had received their answer in the Stalin- 
ist Constitution, “a concrete expression 
of the realities of socialism today,” an 
extension of democracy into social and 
economic fields. 

On this trip Ella Bloor found a 
link between her own childhood and the 
land of Socialism. As a little girl she 
had personally known and loved Walt 
Whitman. The Soviet people knew and 
loved him, too. In 1913 a Russian edi- 
tion of Whitman’s poems had been 
banned by the Tsar’s officials. In 1918 
one of the first books published in the 
Soviet Republic was a translation of 
Walt Whitman. 

In this volume, in 1937, Ella Bloor 
found that her childhood friend had di- 
vined something of her own twin love 
of America and the Soviet Union whose 
coming he did not live to see. In 1881 
Whitman had written: 


“You Russians and Americans! Our 
countries so distant, so unlike at first 
glance—such a difference in social and 
political conditions . . . and yet in cer- 
tain features, and vastest ones, so re- 
sembling each other. . . . 

“As my dearest dream is for an in- 
ternationality of poems and poets, bind- 
ing the lands of the earth closer than 
all treaties and diplomacy—as the pur- 
pose beneath the rest of my book is 
such hearty comradeship, for individu- 
als to begin with, and for all nations 
of the earth as a result—how happy 
I should be to get the hearing and emo- 
tional contact of the great Russian 
peoples.” 

















In our next issue we will 


carry a review by 


DR. HARRY F. 
WARD 


on one of the most impor- 
tant books in recent years. 


The Soviet 
Power 


by HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Dean of Canterbury 


E book consists of 352 pages, and is 
charmingly illustrated by Nowell Mary 
Hewlett Johnson. Following is the table 

of contents: 


Book One, Apology and Excuse. 1. Ex- 
cursus and Autobiography; Bourgeois Boyhood, 
Apprenticeship to Life, Parish Priest. 2. Rise 
and Decline of Capitalism, Nineteenth-century 
Evolution, Nineteenth-century Consummation, 
Twentieth-century Frustration. 3. The Moral 
Denial of Christianity, Denial of Justice, Denial 
of Freedom, Denial of Creative Living, Denial 
of Fellowship. 


Book Two, The Soviet Blue-prints The New 
Society. 1. The New Experiment. 2. Tsarist 
Background. 3. The Programme and the Plan. 
4. The Drama of Socialist Planning. 5. The 
Summons to Science. 6. Our Heritage. 7. 
“Spread Wheat North; Industry East’. 


Book Turee, The Socialist Sixth of the 
World. 1. Industrial Revolution. 2. Burning 
the Past. 3. Black Gold. 4. Harnessing the 
Rivers. 5. Steel Foundations. 6. Our Servants, 
the Machines. 7. Arteries and Nerves. 8. 
Socialist Harvests. 9. Utopian Assignments. 


Book Four, The Greatest Good of the 
Greatest Number. 1. The Moral Results of 
Socialist Planned Production. 2. New Hori- 
zons. 3. The Open Gateway. 4. The New 
Womanhood. 5. Soviet Women in the East. 
6. The Democracy of the Workshop. 


Book Five, The Plan and the Peoples. 1. 
The Equality of Races. 2. The Golden Ukraine. 
3. Awakened Asia. 4. Dawn in the East, 
Yakutia and the Arctic North, The Aleutian 
Islands, Sakhalin. 5. Escape From the Ghetto. 


Book Six, Mental and Spiritual Horizons. 
1. Towards the Fully Developed Man. 2. 
“The Most Democratic Constitution in the 
World”. 3. “Love is the Fulfilling of the 
Law’. 4. “From the Spark to the Flame’. 

By arrangements with the publishers we 
have secured for our readers a special edi- 
tion, copies of which may be secured with 
an eight months’ subscription for $1.50. For 
details see the back cover of the magazine. 
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The Workers Take Command in Lithuania 


(Continued from page 8) 


‘| think the boss counted them that 
way to lessen his taxes,” said Esther. 
‘“‘We have estimated them as worth to 
us 50 per cent of new.” 

At Shilkas silk factory, we found a 
bookkeeper working out the inventory 
from the lists which the workers’ 
brigades had finished. ‘Everybody’s 
happy,” he said. - In Fortuna, another 
old textile mill, the new woman com- 
missar took me up the ancient stairs 
to the weaving room where I found a 
woman weaving in such atrocious light 
that I was shocked at what it would 
do to her eyes. “It’s very dark here,” 
I said. 

“It will be very bright soon,” she 
replied with a swift glance. I looked 
for the electric attachment but saw 
none near. 

“Did she mean actually or political- 
ly?” I asked the Commissar as we left. 
“Both,” smiled the Commissar. “She 
was in a concentration camp for agi- 
tating for better conditions here.” 

& 

Back in the Ministry of Industry I 
found Assistant Minister Maimin 
working late into the night. Instruc- 
tors were coming to report on their 
day in the factories; phone calls were 
coming from the provinces too. Here 
in this office a balance had to be struck 
each day. What factories needed help 
and raw materials? Where were the 
weak spots? Between the phone calls 
Maimin talked with me. 

He listed for me the chief tasks in 
their order. First, make inventory and 
take over the factories. Next, secure 
adequate raw materials. ‘Third, or- 
ganize and improve the actual func- 
tioning of industry. 

“The taking over is proceeding in 
fullest order. No country ever went 
to socialism before without destruction 
of property and life. The chief cause 
of such orderly proceeding is the pres- 
ence of the Red Army. Next is the 
fact that our bourgeoisie is not strong 
or well organized. Most of it is 
actually active in industry in a produc- 
tive sense; we have few people living 
on dividends and interest. . . . Besides 
this, we are proud that the office and 
technical staff of our factories did not 
split away from the industrial work- 
ers, as they did in the Russian Revolu- 
tion in 1917. They are fully cooper- 
ating; because of this we have had 
practically no sabotage thus far.” 

“Raw material is our chief problem. 
Our commissars phone in that in a 
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week they will have no material, or no 
fuel. A week ago this did not interest 
them. Now it is their affair... . Next 
to raw material comes training per- 
sonnel. If the old directors are good 
they can stay but they must be care- 
fully watched. Meantime we must 
prepare our own staff to run industry.” 

“Sometimes this office is like a mad- 
house. . . . Worse than the concentra- 
tion camp,” he grinned. ‘“‘What keeps 
you going is the wise initiative of the 
workers. They already are making 
suggestions for the better running of 
industry and for guarding our proper- 
ties better. In some places they act as 
if they had always run the plant. Else- 
where it isn’t so good.” 

In one factory, he said, the owner 
ran away leaving the workers hungry 
with 2,000 lits wages unpaid; the com- 
missar at once sold some of the finished 
products and paid the workers amid 
cheers. . . . In another factory the 
Factory Committee phoned that the 
Commissar was honest but not able 
enough for the job; the Ministry in- 
vestigated and appointed another com- 
missar. 

The phone calls come. ‘‘What shall 
we do to get our raw material? There 
is plenty of it here but it is sealed away 
under a bank loan.” 

“Why worry about that?’ answers 
Maimin. “Aren’t the banks ours too?” 

Another phones: “Our products are 
waiting to be shipped to fill foreign 
orders. Shall we let them go?” 

“Certainly,” replies Maimin. ‘All 
our international obligations must be 
fulfilled.” 

Again the bell rings. A commissar 
wants to know what to do with a direc- 
tor who refuses to give up the shares 
of stock. ‘He says he doesn’t know 
where they are but he must be sabotag- 
ing.” 

“Do you need them?” asks Maimin. 
“Are they valuable?” 

“Valuable? What do you mean? 
They are the company’s whole capital.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Maimin. 
“Tsn’t your factory nationalized ?” 

“But of course. What a question.” 

“Then what’s the use of those bits 
of paper of past ownership? Don’t 
worry about them. See to the materials 
and machines.” 

A delegation arrives—a whole shop 
committee—to ask: “The owner asks a 
salary. Does he get it?” 

“What was he doing during the 
time?” asks Maimin. “Was he. at 





the factory or cutting coupons?” 
“He was at the plant directing it.” 
‘Then he needs a salary—the same 
that the technical staff gets.” 


Siauliai calling. . . . Siauliai calling. 
. . . It is an instructor reporting from 
the city where I saw trade unions start. 
I listen to Maimin’s replies. 

“Of course we nationalize electric 
stations even with only ten workers. 
. .. Anything that has to do with elec- 
tric power. ... 

“Quite right. . . . The big ones first. 
. .. You can take in the little electric 
power plants tomorrow. .. . 

“No, no, don’t take factories with 
less than twenty workers unless they 
have motors, . . . Motors, I said, not 
electricity. They all have electricity. 

“Didn’t you read the papers? Hadn’t 
time? Well, you’re a bright one for 
an instructor! Better read the Na- 
tionalization Law! 

“How are all the administrators? 
All on the job? Nobody sabotaging? 
That’s good. How about raw ma- 
terials? Big ones all right but the 
little ones complain. . . . Well, the 
rich factories always had it better. . . . 
But tell them to signal any shortages 
at once. ‘Tomorrow we’re opening a 
department for supplying raw ma- 
terials... . Also for credits. . . . Send 
in your needs. ... 

“No! No! Raw materials are for 
our own factories only, as far as we 
are able. We certainly can’t bother 
to supply those little private shops. 
They are asking to be nationalized, 
are they, since otherwise they'll go 
bankrupt? ... Tell them we haven’t 
time. .. . What are they to do? Let 
them form collectives. Maybe they’ll 
survive. 

“None of you are to come back to 
Kaunas till it’s over. That’s orders 
now. Did you take enough money? 
Well, you’ve got to eat... . Tell the 
bank to lend you on our credit and to 
phone me for authorization. .. . Phone 
tomorrow evening. . . . Good night. 

. Good night.” 


A group of soldiers of the Lithuanian People's 
Army hold a discussion of an article in the 
Army Men's newspaper, Soldatskaya Pravda. 























































with his hands, the slippery, helpless 
little body. 

He felt like an old soldier who, 
calm in a hail of bullets, takes fright 
in the ominous evil silence of an 
ambuscade. 

No groans—no suffering. 

No suffering? But she is suffering, 
somewhere out there in space—and 
waiting for help. Everyone is wait- 
ing. 

“Well, doctor, what’s wrong?” 

He bent over the radio operator 
and said: 

“Er—r, my dear fellow, ask the 
doctor in what position the baby is 
now.” 

He watched curiously as his words 
scattered like peas into the ether in 
dots and dashes. In a few minutes 
came the answer. 

Sergey Matveyevich read it and 
frowned. So began this curious “child- 
birth by correspondence.” 

“The baby’s position is crosswise,” 
read the doctor aloud. “Yes, yes— 
what a case.. Ask my colleague 
whether he knows even by hearsay 
how to turn the baby by the Braxton- 
Hicks method ?” 

“And how could he know?” he 
thought to himself. “He’s a young 
man, and a medical doctor to boot.” 
Like all surgeons he had little confi- 
dence in the medical side of his profes- 
sion. 

The answer came, as Sergey Mat- 
veyevich expected: 

“I have heard of it, but I beg you to 
direct me in every move, omitting 
nothing.” 

“Wash your hands in alcohol and 
iodine. Cover all your fingers with 
iodine. My dear fellow, wash your 
hands for about ten minutes,” dictated 
the doctor. The wireless operator 
obediently, as though performing some 
sacred rite, transmitted every word, in- 
cluding “my dear fellow.” Who knows, 
perhaps even those words had medical 
significance. 

The doctor from Ogurechnaya Zem- 
lya respectfully reported that his hands 
were washed. - 

“Good!” nodded the doctor with 
satisfaction. “Now the asepticism of 
the woman.” He wrote out the de- 
tailed instructions for the operator. 

The radio operator, feeling the im- 
portance of the moment, put every 
ounce of his energy into the task before 
him, turning quite red from the effort. 
Transmit slowly,” he requested, “even 
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one wrong letter might do harm to the 
mother and child.” 

“And now,” said the doctor, “make 
the internal examination. Insert your 
left hand... .” 

The decisive moment approached. 
‘What if the cervix is not sufficiently 
open?” anxiously thought the doctor. 
“Ah, why am | not there? Why this 
is .. . why my dear fellow, how can I 
be responsible for something I cannot 
even see? .. .” 

“Sergey Matveyevich!” someone be- 
hind him whispered. 

He turned around and saw two 
women, the wives of the radio opera- 
tor and of the geo-physicist. 

“Dear Sergey Matveyevich, how are 
things?” agitatedly asked the radio 
operator’s wife. 

“Better ask your husband,” splut- 
tered the doctor. ‘“He’s practicing 
sorcery at the wireless apparatus. He 
knows better tan |. 1 can’t see a 
thing—not a thing.” 

Just then the radio operator handed 
him, a little fearfully, the reply from 
Ogurechnaya Zemlya. 

“Aha!” read the doctor and smiled. 
. . « “Now we'll make the Braxton- 
Hicks turn.” 

He went up to the radio apparatus. 
Someone hastily pulled up a chair for 
him. Everyone understood that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived. The wire- 
less operator paled. The Party or- 
ganizer whispered hoarsely “Silence!” 
although the crowd in the little room 
scarcely stirred. Everyone remained 
motionless, gazing toward the doctor 
with hope, alarm and anxiety. 

The thought flashed through his 
mind: “Where did I get such boldness 
and such power? [ have only to say 
the word, and there he will do every- 
thing. Maybe everything will turn 
out all right. And it is I... I who am 
doing this... .” 

“Insert two fingers of the right 
hand,” he ordered, “and try to take 
hold of the baby’s foot.” 

The key started tapping, dots and 
dashes splattered into the ether, and 

the doctor had no more irrelevant 
thoughts. Now he saw the mother be- 
fore him. 

“Now don’t make a mistake,” he 
cried, and the radio operator obediently 
tapped out the words. ‘Don’t mistake 
the arm for the leg. Find the heel, my 
dear fellow, and hold on to it.” 


On Ogurechnaya Zemlya people 


were also gathered anxiously around 
the radio operator. The husband, per- 
spiring and dishevelled, kept running 
from his apparatus to his wife’s bed 
and back again. He gave the radiogram 
to the doctor and after hearing the an- 
swer, ran back to his keys, repeating to 
himself the doctor’s words, fearing to 
forget them or get them mixed up. 

The doctor was heartened by the 
support of Sergey Matveyevich. He 
saw the eyes of the mother, filled with 
tears and suffering, fixed on him: 

“Don’t worry,” he mumbled, ‘‘Ser- 
gey Matveyevich and I are looking af- 
ter you. It’s all right. . . . Ah, there’s 
the heel... .” 

“Have caught the leg,” came a radio- 
gram to Sergey Matveyevich. 

And through the room rustled the 
words, subdued and joyous: “He’s 
caught the leg. He’s caught the tiny 
leg!” Everyone stirred, smiled, ready 


.to congratulate each other. 


“Now,” he directed, “turn the baby 
by the heel, and the outside arm... .” 

Distance was forgotten. He stood 
at the bedside, giving rapid instructions 
to his assistant. Ah, what a fine fel- 
low, that assistant, even though he’s 
only a medical doctor. . . . And the 
conviction grew in him that everything 
would turn out successfully. 

Minutes passed which -seemed an 
eternity to everyone. Sergey Matveye- 
vich had been sitting at the radio set 
for a whole hour. “Have I foreseen 
everything? Are there any surprises 
to be expected? Will the doctor man- 
age? Ah, why am I not there!” 

He fixed his gaze on the receiver as 
if he would get the answer from there. 
And heard: dot dash, dot dash... 
it might as well have been Chinese. He 
locked over the shoulder of the radio 
operator at the blank. 

“Po-si-tion” he read following the 
scrawl, “‘re-ver-sed suc-cess-fully. . . .” 

“Successful,” cried the wireless op- 
erator, jumping up, unable to restrain 
his joy. 

“Successful, successful,” everyone in 
the room took up the cry. “Doctor! 
Sergey Matveyevich! Dear fellow!” 

“Follow the heart beats of the child,” 
angrily cried the doctor. He was an- 
gry at himself, because he had rejoiced 
at the message, like a young interne 
at the first operation. 

“Follow the heart beats!” he cried 
again to the wireless operator, and the 
latter, recollecting himself, began pa- 
tiently to tap out the message. 

“Tt is still not born. It’s too soon; 
my dear fellow, too soon,” said Sergey 
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Matveyevich reproachfully, addressing 
the whole room. Again quiet reigned. 

And suddenly he found himself long- 
ing, passionately, frantically for the 
child to be born alive. Alive, alive— 
and a boy! A curly haired little boy. 
. . . He pictured him, as though he 
himself were the father. . . . The wo- 
man was saved ... but the baby... 
the baby... . 

“Follow the heart beats, follow them 
carefully,” he implored. 

“The heart beats are distinct and 
clear,” he heard the words of the wire- 
less operator. No, no, not the words 
of the operator. He was hearing the 
heart beats of the child, still in its 
mother’s womb, the heart beats of a 
person not yet in this world. But he 
would soon appear and set up a jubi- 
lant, imperious cry affirming his rights, 
the rights of a citizen of the world. 
The heart of a human being indebted 
to his fatherland for his life . . . to 
this Party organizer smoking his pipe, 
to the doctor and—yes, to him, to 
Sergey Matveyevich. And Sergey 
Matveyevich laughed. Laughed as he 
had never laughed before. There was 
neither triumph, nor pride, nor satis- 
faction in his laughter. There was a 
quality in it which he himself did not 
yet understand. 

Message after message came flying 
from Ogurechnaya Zemlya. The doc- 
tor briefly reported on the patient’s con- 
dition, and how the birth was pro- 
gressing, and the husband added on 
his own: “She’s suffering horribly. 
Please do something. I can’t bear her 
cries!” 

And it seemed as if here, at the re- 
ceiver, the inhuman groans of the 
mother giving birth were to be heard. 
Sergey Matveyevich looked up and saw 
the blanched face of the Party organ- 
izer, his teeth clenched over his pipe. 

“Now, what’s the matter with you, 
my dear fellow? What has come over 
you? It isn’t your wife who's giving 
birth.” 

“True,” the Party organizer smiled 
weakly, “not mine. But both the wo- 
man and the child are, in a way, ours, 
you see.” 

Sergey Matveyevich became confused 
and angry with himself for his stupid 
question, for not understanding the 
feelings of the Party organizer. But 
there was no time to think about that. 
Follow the heart beats of the child! 

Three hours had passed. Three 
hours ago he had sat down at the radio, 
and now he felt exhausted, played out. 

And all of a sudden he heard the 
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radio operator cry out joyously, rap- 
turously. 

“A son! A son!” cried the radio op- 
erator, waving a radiogram. “Here! 


A son!” He stretched out the radio- 
gram to Sergey Matveyevich, who 
read: 

“Doctor, comrades, dear ones! A 
son was born to me, a son, a boy. 
Thank you, thank you all for every- 
thing! Sergey Matveyevich! Thank 
you, thank you, dear friend, thank 
you!” 


Hands reached toward Sergey Mat- 
veyevich from all sides, warm, friendly, 
excited. They congratulated him, 
praised him, thanked him. The Party 
organizer shook his hand for a long 
time and smiled, saying: 





“Ach, Sergey Matveyevich! .. . 
What a man you are! You are splen- 
did! I congratulate you. ... You 
acted like... a Bolshevik, Sergey Mat- 
veyevich!” 

Sergey Matveyevich sat there, con- 
fused, a warm feeling flooding him. He 
looked around without comprehending 
anything. He read the radiogram 
without understanding it. All his usual 
composure was gone. 

All of a sudden he saw his life, him- 
self, his professior, and his student 
dreams and everything that he had 
done, was doing and might do in a 
completely new light. 

Was it only yesterday he had been 
dreaming of a peaceful old age, a cot- 
tage, with nasturtiums and violets un- 
der his window? 


SOVIET SCIENCE (Continued from page 11) 


ments. I should be a better teacher if 
these were pointed out in a public de- 
bate to which I could reply. But in 
England things are done differently. 
Five years ago there were two pro- 
fessors of genetics in England. Now 
there is none. ‘These chairs were not 
suppressed as the consequence of a 
public debate, but in all probability as 
a result of some old gentlemen talking 
the matter over privately after a good 
dinner. If my science must be at- 
tacked, I prefer the democratic Soviet 
method. 

I think the position of genetics is 
fairly typical of that of Soviet science 
in general, Large-scale work, so far 
as possible, is concentrated on organ- 
isms, substances, or processes, which 
may be of economic importance; but a 
great deal of latitude is allowed. Any 
knowledge about cows, coal, gas explo- 
sions, or arctic ice, may be of value 
some day. So there is no restriction 
on what is investigated. If basic prin- 
ciples can only be worked out on eco- 
nomically unimportant objects such as 
Drosophila, then these are used. In all 
research the historical angle is stressed 
so far as possible, whether it be a 
question of human history as in the 
case of Vavilov’s work on crops, or of 
changes in insect populations, as in 
Dubinin’s. This latter tendency, along 
with a distrust of over-mechanical the- 
ories, is no doubt an effect of dialectical 
materialism, and to my mind a desirable 
one. 

But as dialectical materialism is a 
method of thought and action, not a 
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dogma, it is hard to see how it could 
influence decisions on such controver- 
sies as this, even were every Soviet 
scientist compelled to adhere to this 
philosophy, (which is of course not the 
case), except indeed by suggesting that 
certain possibilities should be explored. 
Anyone who studies the record of the 
genetical controversy, and particularly 
of the discussion, will certainly re- 
alize that thought on scientific topics is 
pretty free in Moscow. 

I must apologize for any deficiencies 
in this article, which may be due to 
either of two reasons. It was written 
at a few days’ notice, and mainly in 
air raid shelters in London. This en- 
tailed a certain measure of interrup- 
tion. 

For example in the middle of a 
paragraph the wall of one such shelter 
was damaged, and in consequence one 
woman was dying within two feet of 
me whilst I was engaged on first aid to 
her daughter, and in trying to act as 
a screen between her and her mother. 
I must confess that the genetical theory 
of racial inequality, widely held not 
only in Germany but in the U. S. A. 
and Britain, which has played its part 
in bringing about such events, seems to 
me considerably more important than 
those which are now being disputed in 
the USSR. And I could wish that 
those of my European and American 
colleagues who have taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of Vavilov, who is 
not incapable of self-defence, would 
transfer some of their energies to an 
attack on this doctrine. 















for outright punishment. Their loud- 
est cry went up in 1935, following the 
reorganization of the juvenile delin- 
quency set-up, with reverberations ever 
since. The Soviet Union had thrown 
justice (which it was not supposed to 
have in the first place) to the winds, 
condemning twelve year olds to the 
firing squad for petty larceny... . 
What is behind this outburst? On 
April 7, 1935, it was decreed that 
juvenile delinquents over twelve years 
of age, charged with the commission 
of more serious offenses, be tried by 
regular People’s Courts and may be 
punished in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the criminal code. The de- 
cree also provides specifically for pun- 
ishment of adults, whether they be 
parents or others, found guilty of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors. 
It is significant to note that while in 
the case of a juvenile, the provision is 
that he may be punished in accordance 
with the law covering the offense he 
is charged with, the punishments for 
any adults involved is very specific— 
not less than five years imprisonment. 

But the full meaning of this law can 

only be grasped when considered to- 
gether with the set of decrees passed 
on May of that year dealing with the 
same subject. These authorized large 
appropriations for the improvement and 
extension of children’s homes; called 
upon the trade unions, educational and 
political organizations to assign imme- 
diately hundreds of their best members 
to assist in the delinquency prevention 
and child welfare program; and urged 
and warned organizations, educators, 
Party and law enforcement workers, 
parents and guardians, to pay closer at- 
tention to the needs and problems of 
the Soviet child. From the law enforce- 
ment point of view, the more serious 
juvenile offender is now under the juris- 
diction of the Commissariat of Justice 
instead of the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation, The procedure has this advan- 
tage, that while educational facilities 
for the reclamation of the youth re- 
main, the courts have jurisdiction over 
the adult contributor as well as the 
juvenile offender. The courts cannot 
sentence a juvenile to death, the basic 
Soviet criminal code providing that no 
youth under 18 years of age can be 
sentenced to the death penalty. 

The change in the approach to the 
youthful offender was the result of no 
sudden impulse on the part of someone 
in high authority. There had never 
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been complete unanimity about the efh- 
cacy of “‘medico-pedagogical” measures 
as the sole means of dealing with young 
delinquents. Critics of this method 
have pointed out and still do, that 
even the rearing of a normal child both 
at home and in school requires elements 
of restraint and even punishment. Fur- 
thermore, crime of a more serious na- 
ture, especially where adults are apt to 
be involved, are more a judicial than 
an educational matter. So, when dur- 
ing the second Five-Year Plan the ju- 
venile delinquency problem came in for 
re-examination, some changes were 
deemed indicated and the reorganiza- 
tion took place. 

It is five years since the change in 
the juvenile delinquency policy took 
place. How has it shaped itself? The 
author had the opportunity to observe 
it in operation immediately after its 
adoption. While not over-impressed 
with such external features as the pub- 
lic trials, the joint juvenile-adult de- 
fendant arrangement or the spectacle 
of children testifying against their par- 
ents, in their presence, he was deeply 
impressed by the painstaking inquiry 
and the sympathetic handling of the 
juvenile offenders by the court. While 
unquestionably some juvenile offenders 
are now being handled with greater 
firmness (sometimes even in violation 
of the law), the emphasis remains fixed 
on the special needs and problems of 
the offender and not on the seriousness 
of the offense. 

A general reading of Soviet literature 
on the subject for the last five years 
indicates that the Soviet Government 
has not closed its eyes and mind to this 
subject. The most recent survey of 
the subject is a report by a Collegium 
of the Commissariat of Justice pub- 
lished this year. Its criticisms fall into 
the following groupings: 

Delays in preparing cases and com- 
pleting examinations. The Collegium 
found laxity in the handling of juve- 
nile cases on the part of special inves- 
tigators, the prosecution and the courts; 
and some clumsy handling of social in- 
vestigations such as failure to question 
relatives and important witnesses. 

Failure to observe or properly in- 
terpret the law of April 7, 1935. Some 
courts have been sentencing juveniles 
convicted of minor offenses under the 
law of April 7, 1935. Juveniles un- 
der fourteen years of age have been 
sentenced to correctional labor sen- 
tences not provided by the law, while 





other juvenile offenders, with a num- 
ber of convictions, have been let off. 
Some courts failed to hold parents on 
charges of contributing to the delin- 
quency of their children when the evi- 
dence against them was clear; other 
courts let such parents off too lightly. 

Numerous courts dealing with juve- 
nile offenders failed to study the un- 
derlying causes of the offenses. In 
returning the juvenile to the commu- 
nity no arrangements were made to 
tie him up with the school or youth 
organization. ‘The courts themselves 
failed to relate themselves to the vari- 
ous community organizations for joint 
work for the prevention of delinquency 
and crime among the young. 

Lack of proper integration between 
the higher and lower courts. The 
higher courts too came in for some 
criticism. In reversing decisions of the 
lower branches, higher courts did not 
always sufficiently analyze the mistakes 
made; and in general there was too lit- 
tle cooperative interchange of experi- 
ence. 

Example of good judicial form—the 
recommendations to the law-enforcing 
agencies, especially to the courts were: 
to keep in close touch with the commu- 
nity, Party and State organizations; to 
work closely with the schools in mat- 
ters of juvenile supervision; to initiate 
a popular educational program of lec- 
tures and discussions. The report 
states: 


“The task of the people’s courts 
is to correctly organize examination of 
juvenile delinquency cases; to prepare 
these cases in the preliminary hearing, 
making a careful preparatory study of 
them; to summon the parents or guar- 
dians of the juveniles, as well as 
representatives of the school, of the 
public education division for the dis- 
trict, of the Young Communist organi- 
zation, to be present at the court hear- 
ing. They (the courts) should draw in 
teachers to serve as associate judges 
in juvenile delinquency cases. They 
must carry on a decisive struggle with 
those who contribute to, or organize, 
crime among the young; to expose 
them and try them criminally in ac- 
cordance with the law of April 7, 
1935.” 


This, we submit, is not a child-eat- 
ing, fire-spitting juvenile delinquency 
program as some critics tried to make 
it out to be. 

Soviet criminal procedure must be 
viewed not in the abstract but as part 
of Soviet life and thinking. It is de- 
signed ‘to meet the needs of that coun- 
try. What may appear spectacular in 
some respects, is not window dressing; 
what appears, in other instances, as ~ 
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hard hitting, also is designed to serve 
a specific purpose. As in other coun- 
tries, the Soviet laws and legal ma- 
chinery serve to maintain the existing 
order and normal interrelationships. 
But the projected economy of the So- 
viet Union has not arrived yet; it is on 
its way from socialism to communism. 
Consequently Soviet jurisprudence has 
the additional task of promoting this 
objective. , 

Obviously therefore, the Soviet 
legal apparatus has to be dynamic 
and flexible. The laws have to meet 
the changing needs of society. Where 
they fall short of this objective they 
are modified or eliminated. 


Soviet legal machinery is not with- 
out its shortcomings and handicaps, of 
which, incidentally, the government is 
the strictest judge and critic. The 
problem is primarily one of inadequate 
personnel. ‘Those charged with the 
execution of the law are not always 
best equipped by temperament or abil- 
ity for the job—there simply are not 
enough well qualified and properly 
trained people to do this work. Sec- 
ondly, it is more difficult by far to be 
a law-enforcing worker, especially a 
judge, in the Soviet Union than else- 
where. 

The Soviet laws are, at the 
most, a generation old, and are fre- 
quently revised or changed. ‘There 
are no precedents to go by and, since 
not all offenses are covered by the stat- 
ute books, the judges at times have 
to depend on analogy to guide them. 
Then, as already indicated, Soviet 
judges are expected to do more than 
just interpret law. They have to be 
good jurists, informed Marxists and 
keen psychologists all rolled into one, 
a high requirement indeed. 


The Soviet Union’s achievements in 
the field of delinquency and crime pre- 
vention and treatment, after due allow- 
ance for avoidable and unavoidable 
past shortcomings, constitute one of 
the most valuable chapters in the an- 
nals of criminology and penology in 
our times. It would be well that some 
of the results the Soviets attained 
should serve more constructive ends 
than to be mere interesting reading 
matter for the outside world, a world 
so heavily burdened with a costly and 
chronic crime problem. 
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